






DANIEL 


“Friendiy Warning" 


Edition: 20 
Medium Bronze 

22" X 12" 


'It was my deshe to bring this piece of the past forward to 

BE RECOGNIZED AND HONORED IN THE FORM OF MY FIRST BRONZE 
SCUIiTUREEDITTI ^, ’friendly WARNTO DRAGGING CaNOE 
SIANDS AGAINST AN OID CEDAR TREE WITH THE WEIGHTT OF HIS 
PEDI^E'S DESITNY WBOHINC HEAVLY ON HIS SHOULDERS. He 
USTENS INTENTLY TO THE BIRD PERCHED ON TFE BRANCH 
.'\BOVE WHO IS GIVINC A ‘FRIENDLY WARNING TO THE QlEAT 

Cherokee izader of the constant threat that 

IS ALWAYS SO NE.AR TO HIM AND HIS PEOPLE'S WAY 

ofufe." — Danih-HorseChief 


Cherokee Nation Fine Art Gallery 

Tahlequah, Okla. — (918) 458-9575 

Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 
Salusaw, Okla. — (918) 775-2728 
Tahlequah, Okla. — (918) 456-2199 


A LEWnED-EDmON BRONZE TRIBUIE TO THE OlEROKEE 
LEADER AND PATRIOT, DRAGGING CANOE, ONE OF THE 
lYm" RCMERFUL Indian LEADERS OF THE South. 


By Daniel HorseChief 

Cherokee-Pawnee Artist 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 





NOTCHES IN OUR BELT 16 

From winning the Super Bowl to adorning the 
White House lawn, from manning the space 
$h tittle to clinching the World Series> wherever 
you looked this year, there was an Oklahoman, 
center stage. 

A LESSON IN COURAGE 20 

Dennis Byrd pulled himselfinto the elite ranks 
of the National Football League by way of 
sweat, persistence, and faith. But it was his re- 
sponse when it looked like all was lost that 
made him truly a hero. By Mike D^Orso 

QUICK STUDI 36 

He grabbed our attention with menacing turns 
in Daftces With Waives and The Last of the 
Mohicans. In the new movie Geronimo^ actor 
Wes Studi shows he^s ready to go beyond mean. 
By Barbara Pahner 

BEYOND BERMUDA 46 

Ornamental grasses are good-looking and low 
maintenance — even better they thrive here. By 
Maura McDermott 


THE COURT-MARTIAL OF 
JOHNSON C. WHITTAKER 50 

A sensational and ail-but-forgoitcn story that 
has spawned a book and soon-to-be-aired TV 
movie. By Burkhard Bilger 


ONE ON ONE 
LETTERS 

MARKET PLACE The Write Stuff 
ACROSS THE RANGE 
PORTFOLIO Guaranteed Snow 
TRAVEL PLANNER On Exhibit 
CALENDAR 


Caver, Dennis Byrdj photograph by Chris 
Schwenk. 77m page, WhuHngSiair Mountains. 
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rnATURfNG OKLAHOMA’S F[NHST 
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1030 LIST TAFT, SAPULPA. OK 740(^’i 
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FDELWEISS 

^ 2 & 3 HR ^ 

CONDOMINIUMS 

Red River, New Mexico 
Heated Pool and Sauna 
Nightly Rates 

Let us be your /^ome in the mottnEtiins. 

1 - 800 - 445-6077 

The Affotiiahle Vocation 
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From a cluttered field, our 
Oklahoman of the Year 


L ast year, it seemed the ink had no 
more dried on our issue naming 
^country music mega-star and 
Yukon product Garth Brooks our first 
Okiahoman of the Year, that speculation 
started on who would be this year’s winner. 

My dad wanted to know if Larry )ones 
would be eligible. Yes, 1 said 
Two Kerr-McGeeand Southwestern BcU 
executives (parents at my sons’ school) 
spent an entire basketball practice naming 
candidates like they were flipping through 
a rolodex of noteworthy Oklahomans. 

It wasn’t much better back at the ranch. 
One of the staffers in our business office 
tried to pin down the criteria: Did one have 
to have been born in Oklahoma? (No.) Did 
one have to live in Oklahoma at the time 
of the award? {No, but ifs preferred.) Did 
one have to have lived a set number of 
years in Oklahoma? (No, but it was critical 
that the winner identify himself or herself 
as an Oklahoman.) Did one have to be a 
good guy or gal or, like Times Man of the 
Year, was it feasible that the Oklahoman of 
the Year might one day be a computer or 
someone like Hiller? (Heaven forbid.) Fa- 
mous? (Not a requirement.) 

As the year progressed, we heard from 
other folks. Our boss’s boss wanted to 
know if Super Bowl hero Troy Aikman was 
on the list. (Yep.) My brother far away at 
college wondered if the Canadian factor 
made Joe Carter ineligible, (Nope.) More 
than one reader wrote in to mention how 
well Vince Gill was doing in 1993. 

Duly noted. 

Meanwhile the Oklahoman of the Year 
file grew more bulky. If we had thought 
choosing our first Oklahoman of the Year 
was a difficult task, choosing one out of a 
field of candidates that seemed to grow 
with every passing day was Herculean. 
And, to be honest, fascinating. 

For a state that’s population has hovered 
around 3 million for as long as anyone can 
remember, Oklahomans seemed to be ex- 
erting a disproportionate influence on the 
world. Forensic expert Clyde Snow of 


Norman helped solve war crimes in East- 
ern Europe^ Cherokee Chief Wilma 
Man killer ofTahlequah emerged as one of 
the most important women of this centur}^; 
Larry lones’s Feed the Children foundation 
tended those whom the Mississippi had left 
bereft; Chiricahua- Apache Allan Houser 
gained international recognition as one of 
America’s most important sculptors; and 
then there was astronaut Shannon Lucid of 
Bethany circling the earth. (She set a record 
for the most miles togged in space by a fe- 
male astronaut.) 

And then one day a call came from our 
ad director’s Oklahoma- born uncle who 
works in the music industry in New York 
City; “Had we heard about Dennis Byrd?” 

Well, maybe in passing. Tell us more. 

By the time we learned the details of this 
man’s struggle to overcome a spinal cord 
injury that left him paralyzed from the neck 
down — instantaneously turning him Irom 
a physical NFL defensive end into a man 
hoping to simply walk again someday^ — ^we 
realized Dennis Byrd’s courage and tenac- 
ity was the kind of stuff that inspires. 

And inspiration is a rare thing these days. 

We hunkered down with newspaper ar- 
ticles from New York where he had been 
injured and where he had played for the 
New York Jets and from Oklahoma where 
he had been raised and had lived off-sea- 
son; we consumed long articles in national 
magazines such as People, and, finally, we 
read his book, Rise and Walk: The Trial and 
Triumph of Dennis Byrd. 

When we had finished we knew we had 
found our Oklahoman of the Year. 

Oklahomans have accomplished some 
amazing feats this year, but anyone who has 
lived very long on this earth knows that the 
most daunting battles are the ones we wage 
within ourselves. Dennis Byrd won his. Not 
because this big mountain of a man once 
again can walk, but because all his life he 
has refused to let what life doled out defeat 
him mentally. 

We hope you enjoy meeting him as 
much as we did — Jeanne M. Devlin 
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you didn’t know you’d also find The National Cowboy Hall of Fame, a full schedule of rodeo and 
equestrian events, and world-class horse racing at Remington Park, where heroes of small 
stature ride to glory atop their trusty steeds. 


Om,Kemosabe/ 

It’sinOklahoinaCity, 


WoTKlwfulife! 


IN OKtAHOMA CIIY. (All Ot WRITE INE aKIANOMA CIIY CONVENTION AND 


VISITORS BliREAD, FOUR SUITAFE PIA2A, OUlAtlOfflA CITV, OK 7310!, 1S0£I-!I5-56SJ. 





Bev 

Doolittle 


See the Wild Things. 
Hear the Wild Things. 
Only 
at 


The Art of Bev Doolittle and Paul Winter. 
Prayer for the Wild Thinfis. 

An Art in ConcerP^ limited edition 
fine art print and compact disc 
from The Greenwich Workshop. $325 


DODSON GALLERIES 

7660 N. Western 
Oklahoma City. OK 73116 
Hours: 10:00 a,m. to 5:00 p.m. 
(405) 840-7787 



Congratulations! 

Oklahoman Of The Year! 


® Custom Home and Ofiice Decorating 
® Largest Selection of Wallpaper Books in 
Western Oklahoma 
® Custom Floral 

® Western and Lodge Accessories to Accent Your 
Decor 

® Many Unique Gifts 
® Fine Furniture 

Including Century by 

and Lexington Eden 

® New Bolt Fabrics ^ 

and Antiques 
Elk City. Oklahoma 

1 10 N. Main, Elk City, Oklahoma 
Complete decorating & gift service 
Call us at 1-800-466-1126 • Judy Eden & Staff 
For those who love their home! 
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EXPLORER TRIVIA 

I read with interest the article by Bar- 
bara Palmer on the first explorers into 
Oklahoma Territory after the Louisiana 
Purchase (September-October 1993), be- 
cause I was born and educated in 
Woodward County and Oklahoma A&M, 
now Oklahoma State University, at 
Stillwater. 

It was with special interest that I read 
about Thomas Nuttall, because in Richard 
Henry Dana’s book, Two Years Before The 
Mast, written about 1834-36, reference is 
made to Professor Nuttall of Cambridge 
who had been a professor of botany and 
ornithology at Harvard. 

According to Dana, Nuttall had trav- 
eled overland to the northwest coast then 
to San Diego via a sailing ship, then 
around the horn back to Boston on the 
Pilgrim, which was the ship that Dana 
crewed on. The Pilgrim’s crew called 
Nuttall “Old Curious,” which coincides 


with “Le Foii — The 
Crazy One” that Palmer 
mentioned in her article. 

Neal Robertson 

Grants Pass, Oregon 

ROCKING IN THE 
WILLOWS 

In my July-August 
1993 edition of Okla- 
homa Today on page 10 is 
a picture of a large willow 
rocker. It reminds me so 
much of the early 1930s. 

We lived south of Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma, in a 
community named Weer. Our farm had 
two ponds on it, where willow trees grew. 
My dad made these kind of chairs and 
tried his best to sell them; for the large 
ones he asked fifty cents, and the child-size 
was twenty-five cents, but he had no luck 
because that was the Depression Era, and 
no one had money to buy even at that 
price. 

I didn’t get to keep any of those 
chairs; I was only a child then, but 
about three years ago; I bought two 
very small ones in southern California; 


1 was so happy to find 
them. I now have some 
of my doll and teddy 
bear collection sitting 
in them. 

I truly enjoy your 
magazine; it brings back 
so many, many fond 
memories of Oklahoma 
to me — we still visit our 
home state every chance 
possible. 

A happy subscriber. 
Mrs. Mildred Ware 
Grass Valley, 
California 

IN PURSUIT OF ART 

My son loves his Oklahoma Today 
magazine. He is an art teacher in Las 
Vegas, and he uses it for some of his 
classes! Thank you for such a lovely 
worthwhile magazine. It’s certainly a 
credit to our state. 

Rose Ann Prichard 
Krebs 

UNIDENTIFIED MOUNTAIN 

Your September-October 1993 issue was 



September-October 1993 issue. 



Feel the excitement at the Cherokee 
Nation Bingo Outpost! 

Bingo?... That's right. It's not what it 
used to be .... and its not what you'd 
expect. It's one of the most exciting 
games in town. The Outpost has a 
brand new entertainment center with 
helpful, friendly people to get you 
started. We have some of the best 
prizes and biggest pay outs around. 
People of all ages are feeling the 
excitement. So come and join the fun! 



outstanding, but Tm probably biased as 
being a southwestern Oklahoman all my life! 
Our address label is still upside down but I 
don*t care as long as 1 get the magazine! 

1 was puzzled by the photo on page 23 and 
the article — the mountain is Mt. Sheridan 
and not Mt, Scott — as I have been living so 
dose to our beautiful mountains of south- 
western Oklahoma for so many years* I send 
my Oklahoma Today to my out-of-state 
relatives as they have Oklahoma “roots.” 
Keep up the good work! 

Ann Stonehocker 
Lawton 

Actually the story correctly mentions Mt. 
Scott, and the photo is a photo iUt4stration with 
an uniderHified mountain that as you point 
out is Ml SheridaUf identifiable by the 
distinctive pointed bump on its left 

CANADIAN ACCOLADES 

I am a Canadian who went through Okla- 
homa once by train. When we began 
receiving your magazine later, we really 
started to learn about your state. 

We have been receiving your magazine 
for a few years, given by our good friends in 
Claremore, Irv and Doris McGuire, We met 
in the U,S. Armed Forces in 1949 and have 


maintained contact, 

1 wish we lived closer so we could visit some 
of the events such as those held by the Indian 
nations and the old-timers. You cover such 
a wide variety of subjects so well along with a 
very attractive format. ..absolutely great. 

Take a bow, 

S* Tugwell 
Riondel, British Columbia 

A RENTAL WITH SOUL 

Re: the article “Architects Who Built 
With Sour in the March-April 1992 is- 
sue. I thought you would want to know 
the correct name of the lohn Duncan 
Forsyth-designed building located at 1 14 
East 5th Street in Tulsa, It was originally 
built by Waite Phillips and donated to 
the Junior League of Tulsa as an 
endowment. The Marion Corporation 
was a tenant at one time, but since 1967 
it has been the Anchor Gasoline 
Corporation Building. 

Karen L Adcock 
Boston Management Company 
Tulsa 

CORRECTION 

We inadvertently located the United De^ 


sign Gift Shop, which was founded by two 
O, V. art students from Norman, in Nor- 
i7ian; if is actually in Noble at 1600 JV. 
Main, as is the company's headquarters. 
Our apologies to all those holiday shoppers 
who we led astray. 
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View of the majestic 
entrance hallway from 
the grand bailroom of 
the Martand Mansion 


Marland Mansion Estate 
Conference Center 

901 Monument Road 
CV^nOL61 Ponca City 


A n elegant setting for small business retreats 
/I and LVeekend getaways. Retire in the intimate 
conference center and hotel, orstroil through the 
grand halls of the adjacent 55-room Marland 
Mansion, a masterpiece of Italian-style architecture 
built in the 1920s for the late millionaire oilman E.W. 
Marland and his wife Lydie. 


• Resort Atmosphere 

• 35 Guest Rooms 

• Meeting Facilities 

• Group Dining Facilities 

• Listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places 


For reservations, please call; 

(405) 767-0422, or toll free, 1-800-532-7559 


January * February 1994 
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BAD BOY LOONEY 

O.U/s Joe Don Looney 
had the kind of life 
biographies were made 
for, thus Third Down 
and Forever: Joe Don 
Looney and the Rise 
and Fall of an 
American Hero (St. 
Martin’s Press, 

1992), J. Brent Clark, 
($21.95). 


ADIEU, WILL & WILEY 

Bryan and Frances Sterling set out 
to write the definitive book on the 
fatal Alaska plane crash of Will 
Rogers and aviator Wiley Post; that 
Will Rogers & Wiley Post: Death at 
Harrow {M. Evans & Co., Inc., 

1993) informed Rogers’s own son is 
testament to their success. ($24.95) 




Rrvflfi H. s 


BACK TO THE PAST 

Occasionally a book 
appears that wipes away 
the cobwebs from 
history; such is Jerry 
Stanley’s, Children of 
the Dust Bowl (Crown, 
1992), a tale that may 
make the Depression 
Era stories of our 
grandparents real again. 
($6.99) 


Blow, cold winds. 
Here are a bevy of 
books by and about 
Oklahoma and 
Oklahomans to keep 
you by the hearth 
'til spring. 


SHE WOULD BE CHIEF 

If our roots say much about who we are, maybe it is fitting 
that Wilma Mankiller’s biography could double as a 
biography of her people. Mankiller and Michael Wallis of 
Tulsa have co-authored a book that, like a traditional 
Cherokee story, braids together tribal history, wisdom, and 
culture, spliced with the life story of one of the 20th century’s 
most important women. As in life, both are stronger for the 
joining. Mankiller^ A Chief and Her People, (St. Martin’s 
Press, 1993), $22.95. 
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SMALL EPIPHANIES 

Winner of the 1993 Oklahoma 
Book Award for fiction Strange 
Bmhiess (Penguin, 1993) is set 
in a small fictitious Oklahoma 
town in the 1960s and 70s; it 
resonates with author Rilla 
Askew's collective memory: 
five generations of her family 
have called southeastern 
Oklahoma home* (SIO) 




ONCf- THEY 
^OVED'LIKE 
iHH-WfND 


fOfHlIE, CERONIMO 

_P^VtD (OUfjiTt: 


GERONIMO 
REDISCOVERED 

For those who 
believe the book is 
always better than 
the movie, there's 
David Roberts's 
new biography of 
Geronimo, Once 
They Moved Like 
the Wind, 

Cochise, 

Geronimo, and 
the Apache Wars (Simon & 
Schuster, 1993), $24. 



CHEROKEE 

STORYTELLER 

Robert J. Conley's 
new novel The 
Dark Way 
(Doubleday, 1993) 
paints pictures in 
the mind as lush as 
its book jacket by 
fellow Tahlequah 
resident Murv 
Jacobs. Ahh, the 
true test of a good 
book. ($15) 



AN ANNIVERSARY GIFT 

No doubt material enough exists 
about Oklahoma to justify a 
musical, but enough material 
about the musical to justify a 
book? After 50 years, you bet. 
Max Wilk's OK! T?je Story of 
Okkihoma! {Grove Press, 1993) 
covers everything from the 
community effort to find a better 
title for Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow 
the Lilacs to the musical's 
ultimate financial success (a $2*5 
million return on a $1 ,000 
investment). $24.95 



WISE OLD WILL 

In the process of writing a new biography of 
America's favorite son, author Ben Yagoda 
has collected the best of not only what Will 
Rogers once said about others but also what 
others have said about him. Will Rogers, A 
Biography {Alfred A. Knopf, 1993), S2 7. 50* 


COOKING ON 
ROUTE 66 

It was only a matter of time 
before someone got to the 
culinary heart of Route 66* 
Fitting that it be an 
Old ah Oman (Tulsan 
Marian Clark). And fitting, 
too, that the Oklahoma 
chapter be longer than any 
other (43 pages to New 
Mexico's 35 or Kansas's 
paltry 7) given such Okie 
recipes as PJ.'s Barbecue 
Sweet and Sassy Chicken or 
Royce Cafe Blue Cheese 
Dressing. The Route 66 
Cookbook (Council Oak 
Books, 1993), $24.95. 



January ■ February 1994 
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RANGE 


OIL TALK 

It's not the King's Engltslu but rather 
Oklahoma's second language. 


E ven' profession has its own lingo, but few 
identify a man quite as quickly as the slang 
of the oil fields. Or ring with such promise. 

Tliroughout history the mere whisper of “black 
gold” has caused men to leave wife and mother 
and home in an attempt to quell the insatiable 
heat known as “oil fever.” 

Much of the language these men coined has 
joined our cultural lexicon; the rest still distin- 
guishes an oil man from any other. 

Some of our favorites from the industry’s early 
days: 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, a well that had a lot 
of water and little, if any, oil. 

BLOWOUT, a wild burst of air or gas from a 
hold or well. 

BOLL WEEVIL, an oil driller from Texas. 

BUCKWHEAT BATTER. annoying blue slate often found while drill- 
ing for oil. 

CHERRY PICKER, a tool used to search for bits and pieces lost in- 
side oil wells. 

COUSIN BEN. a rod hanger used by drillers when searching for oil. 
DEVIL'S PITCHFORK, a tool used to remove sections of bits, or un- 
der-reamer lugs, from a drilled hole. 

GRASSHOPPER RIG. I . an oil drilling crew without a lot of dough. 

2. speculators. 

MISTER. an oil driller from Oklahoma. 

MUD HOG. a pump used to remove muddy water from oil wells. 
MUD SMELLER, a geologist exploring your oil field. 

NIPPLE, a short piece of connecting pipe. 

NIPPLE PUSHER. 1. an oil field foreman. 2. also known as a gang 
pusher, tool pusher, or tool chaser. 

OIL CREEK HUMBUG, slang for a dry well. 



OIL 

DORADO: 
a field 
producing 
oil galore. 


OIL DIGGINS. areas where wells were 
drilled. 

OIL DORADO, a field producing oil ga- 
lore. 

OIL THIEF, a gadget used to take oil 
samples. 

OIL WITCH. someone who used a stick 
when searching for oil, not to be confused 
with a “Water Witch” who used a “Witch 
Stick” or forked piece of wood to discover 
underground water. (Worth noting: most of 
the time the oil witch located tons of water 
not oil.) 

POWDER HOLE, slang for a dr>' well. 
ROUND NOSE, a blunt chisel used by 
drillers. 

SHELLS, thin limestones found in shale 
beds. 

SIR. an oil driller from Oklahoma. 
SPUDDER. a drilling machine. 

STUFF AND NONSENSE, slang for a dry well. 

WORM, a vapor condensing pipe. 

Those defined, let’s take a quiz. Ten more examples of oil driller’s 
slang follow. See how many you know. 

1. ROCK HOUND 

2. SHOOTER 

3. WHISKEY JACK 

4. LIFE PRESERVER 

5. HEADACHE POST 

6. FOSSIL OIL 

7. DERRICK MONKEY 

8. DOODLEBUG 

9. GASSER 

10. PEG LEG 

•pnojjipj ppy jjo auo ’oi ’|!0 puc seS ipoq so^npojd jcqj |pM *6 •soq,')jiA\ |in 
Xq p.^sn poj SuiuiAip a^pj -g *j;>dpq s^ja||ijp |pA\ *iuna|oJiad JOj 8 up[s *9 •q:>u 
•j.‘>p uo uipaq 8 ui^ipa\ joj uii^q uoddns *5 'q.imap |io apisui JP(||d Supjoddns 
•q:>pj ^qnpjpXq '£ ’jopojdxa uua.'>X|8oj)iu ‘z isi8o|oa8 joj 8up|s *| isjoMSuy 

— Richard W. O’Donnell 
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THE DAY OF THE 
HUNTER 



A New Year’s Thought 

Unu la ta nee' 

Cold Month 

The death of fear is in doing what you fear to do, 

— Sequichie Comingdeer 

I f, like a Cherokee warrior, I can look at the new year as 
an opportunity to stand on new ground, then strength 
and courage are on my side. If I have waited a long time for 
everything to be perfect — and there have been moments, 
brief as they were, that filled my expectations — then I can 
face the challenges. I will remember that things do work out, 
bodies do heal, relationships mend — not because I said it, 
but because I believe it. But it is time to make things right, 
to stay on the path. As water runs fresh and free from the 
woodland springs, so new life and meaning will bubble up 
from my own inner source. I will be still and steady, because 
there is nothing to be gained by showing fear in a chaotic 
world. I can turn from ignorance and prejudice toward a 
light that never goes out. 

— from Joyce Sequichie Hifler’s A Cherokee 
Feast of Days (Council Oak Books, 1992) 


T he year of the incident was 
1 929 as I remember it. The 
state of Oklahoma was a young 
twenty- two years old, and it was 
the year of the stock market crash. 
The cry of hard times could be 
heard all the way from Wall Street 
to the weather-beaten, gray, 
framed house where we lived. 

I was five years old, and the old 
19th-century possum-belly cup- 
board in our kitchen was bare 
save for a couple of loaves of 
crusty homemade bread, a few 
cups of flour, and a bit of com- 
pound (the name given to the 
vegetable shortening American 
food scientists had recently devel- 
oped as a substitute for lard; it was 


what short-of-cash fiirm wives 
bought in the winter when all the 
pure lard from their fall butcher- 
ing was gone). 

On this day, my mother Maude 
Cullers Reynolds surveyed her 
meager stores and poked more 
wood into the old black kitchen 
range. The third child of twelve 
born to the pioneer family of Em- 
ery Knott in Yale, Oklahoma, on 
january 15, 1903, Mama was a 
survivor. I can still remember her 
all-purpose answer to our nightly 
question about what was for din- 
ner: “Well,” she would answer 
cheerfully, “we have three fine 
choices. We can either have 
oatmeal, cornmeal, or miss-a- 
meal.” 

On this particular day, it 
looked highly likely that it would 
be the latter. 

But Mama was also an opti- 
mist, one even the Great Depres- 
sion could not quell; she followed 
her usual bright answer with a 
short rendition of the Bible stor>' 


in which God sent manna to the 
children of Israel while they were 
lost and hungry in the wilderness. 

We were still trying to grasp the 
image of bread floating down 
from the sky like snowflakes, 
when Mama picked up the water 
bucket and started out to the well. 
She was almost to the back screen 
door, when she whipped around 
and returned to the kitchen, set- 
ting the bucket on the oak wash 
bench. She had a strong look of 
purpose on her face, and she 
turned to the four of us and 
placed her forefinger across her 
lips, shushing our chatter. 

“I see a squirrel up in one of the 
hedge trees out back,” she whis- 
pered. “I’m going to 
see if I can get him 
for dinner.” 

Dad had cut two 
forked sticks and 
nailed them over the 
front door on either 
side to serve as a gun 
rack. Mama pulled 
out a chair, placed it 
under the rack, climbed on top, 
and reached up to take down the 
rifle. 

She checked to make certain 
the gun was loaded, then crept out 
the front door and around the 
corner of the house to the back 
yard. Mouths agape, we watched 
her from the windows. The squir- 
rel was sitting in the tree, when 
Mama took careful aim and fired. 

The squirrel made a delicious 
meal, and with the drippings left 
in the skillet Mama made gravy. 
Then she sliced the bread. 

No, we never found manna on 
the ground in the mornings, nor 
did the crows bring us relief as the 
ravens had the Israelites, but 
Mama was right: the Lord did 
provide. 

In the early years in Oklahoma, 
we had an abundance of wild 
game and fish and more impor- 
tantly — the mother instinct. 
None of us could have survived 
without it. 

— Margie M. Lute 


BIRTHDAY 

GIRL 

Memories of a younger 
Oklahoma. 

E quipped with a camera and 
tape recorder, 1 knocked on 
the door of a petite lady who had 
just celebrated her ninetieth 
birthday. No matter how straight 
she stood Euria Abernathy was 
still not five feet tall. I doubt that 
she ever weighed a hundred 
pounds. As she opened her front 
door I said, “May I photograph a 
birthday girl and hear her remi- 
nisce about the olden days?” 

“I reckon you can,” she an- 


swered with a smile. “First, come 
see my birthday gifts and the 
fancy birthday cake from my 
neighbors.” 

I turned the tape recorder on 
and asked what she would like to 
tell me. Once begun, her story 
flowed with no hesitations; her 
voice and facial expressions 
matching the direction of her 
thoughts. 

Here is what she said: 

“1 can tell you about my first 
school back in Indian Territory 
days. We moved from Spiro, 
Oklahoma, to Nolia. The year was 
1907, the year Oklahoma became 
a state. Back then Nolia was 
known as Gee Town (a family’s 
name), located on Little River. 
There were few white families 


I CAN STILL REMEMBER HER ALL- 
PURPOSE ANSWER TO OUR 
NIGHTLY QUESTION ABOUT WHAT 
WAS FOR DINNER: "WELL/' SHE 
WOULD ANSWER CHEERFULLY, 
"WE HAVE THREE FINE CHOICES. 
WE CAN EITHER HAVE OATMEAL, 
CORNMEAL, OR MISS-A-MEAL." 


January • February 1994 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



Mandela $199 
Blanket $148 
Small Drum $40 
Large Drum $65 


MAIN STORE 

1500 N. Porliand. Oklahoma City 
Open daily, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. 

(west from fairgrounds on N.W. 10th 
to Portland, north to 1500) 

(405) 947*2490 


CROSSROADS MALL 

Oklahoma City 

Open daily, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 12 to 6 p.m. 
(405)634*7268 

1 - 800 * 645*5950 



1st Annual Wildwomen Herb & Wildflower Festival, May 7, 1994 
Call for Vendor Information 



who lived among the Indians. We had an or- 
dinary home with no electricity. We used 
kerosene lamps. Mama cooked on a wood 
stove. 

** Along about mealtime grown Indians, 
barefooted in the wintertime, came to our 
house. They just came on in so they could eat 
with us. Naturally I did not like it because I had 
not seen anything like that in my life. After 
they ate, the Indians moved in front of the fire- 
place so they could take naps where it was 
warm. When we moved to Nolia 1 had never 
seen an Indian, a pine tree, wild turkey, or a 
deer for that matter. 

“In 1907 I was a little older than six when I 
got my first chance to attend school. I wasn’t 
very big then. 1 always got up early and helped 
with the chores while mother fixed my lunch. 
She didn’t have ways of cooking fancy food, 
back then. So, she put a fried egg in a biscuit. 
She baked cookies and sent a baked sweet po- 
tato, things like that, for my school lunch. 
Sometimes children at school took my lunch 
and ate it and I had to do without. I was not 
big enough to do anything about that. 

“Our school house was a long one-room 
building. Heat came from a bigold pot-bellied 
stove. They kept it fired with pine knots. 
Sometimes it got too hot and many times it 
was too cold. 

“I always saw an abundance of wild game as 
I walked to and from school. 1 crossed Little 
River on a foot log. And many times I fell in 
the river off that shaky little bridge. I’d just go 
on to school and stand by the stove until I was 
dry. Some students got sprayed by skunks and 
they stood by that stove, and in a little while 
we all smelled like skunks. 

“We students sat on one long pine log, 
hewed out. We had another log, just like it, in 
front of us w hich was a little taller. That made 
our desks. We didn’t have pencils and paper. 
We had slates and slate pencils. 

“The little Indians at school, at that time, 1 
thought were not civilized. They took my slate 
and pencils away and kept them. Later 1 
learned that they did not have to be Indian to 
do that. I have many nice Indian friends nowa- 
days. It was just the w'ild times we lived in, back 
then. 

“Next we moved from Nolia to Happy 
Hollar which was about six miles east of 
Clayton. The Frisco Railroad Company built 
bridges and laid railroad tracks around 1 909 to 
1911 in this area. The trains ran from Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas, through Clayton, Oklahoma, 
on to Paris, Texas, and back all in one day. The 
railroad caused the timber industry to pick up 
and this territory began a building boom. 

“My daddy hauled freight from Clayton to 
the two stores at Happy Hollar with four big 
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muks. They crossed many big rocks. Roads 
were almost nonexistent at that time. I like to 
have run myself to death when we lived there. 
My poor old mama didn't like it either. She 
cried a lot. During this time she had a set of 
twins, a boy and a girl The girl always nursed 
a bottle, 1 remember* A funny thing happened 
about that bottle. I will tell that in just a 
minute. 

“People could not buy feed for cattle like we 
can now. I guess it was not made anywhere 
back then* So, we cut holly trees, mistletoe, 
things like that, for the cattle in the winter 
months. We had a little calf that was about to 
starve to death. So, my daddy took my little 
sister off that bottle when she was two or three* 
He set her bottle up on the mantel and said to 
her, ‘Let's quit nursing the bottle* Our little 
calf is starving to death* When another cow 
finds a calf we will put you back on your 
bottle.’ Every once in a while my little sister 
went through that room, looked up at the 
bottle and said, ‘I’ll get you back again some 
of these days!’ 

DO YOU SUPPOSE CHILDREN 
OF TODAY THINK ABOUT 
TRAVELING OVER GOOD 
ROADS? WE HAD TO WATCH 
OUT FOR WILD HOGS AND 
SNAKES, POISON OAK AND 
POISON IVY. 


“In 1921 1 married Walter Lee Abernathy* 
We went together, married, and lived together 
sixty- one years, five months, and twenty- four 
days before I lost him* We had two sons* I am 
a widow now. 

“Do you suppose children of today think 
about traveling over good roads and crossing 
rivers on good, solid bridges? 1 believe they 
would appreciate things like that more if they 
would compare their ways to my experiences. 
They might try walking to school over a wiT 
derness path* We had to watch out for wild 
animals like wild hogs and snakes. We stayed 
olT certain plants like poison oak or poison ivy. 
The sudden screech ofau owl could scare you* 
Just one trip across a shaky foot log when the 
river is rolling should cause people to be proud 
of modern bridges. Enough of this! 

“Today I thank Cod that I can hold my head 
up and walk down through towm as a lady. I 
enjoy all my friends; both Indian and white. I 
would not trade them for a gold mine! Thank 
you and good day.” 

I had been signaled that our visit was over. 
1 thanked this woman who knew of things I 
could only imagine and wished her a happy 
birthday. —Jo Walker 


WE CANT TELLYDU 
WHERE THE FISH 
ARE BITING... JUST WHEN. 



The Krieger Lunar Chronometer- it just might 
change your sporting life. It tells you exactly 
when the moon isfullordarkduringeachmonth, 
the most productive days for a sportsman. 

The Krieger Lunar Chronometer also tells 


know just when that big bass is likely to 
bite. And when that5>point deer is on 
the move. 

This precision-crafted Swiss 
watch features a stainless steel case 
and matching bracelet. Water-resistant 
to 330 ft. and officially certified by 
Contmie Offkitl Suisse Des Chwuometm for 
shock-resistance and accuracy under extreme 
conditions. Against a dark blue representa- 
tion of a lunar s^ a golden moon indicates 
the position and phase of the moon. Here's the 
sport watch no sportsman should be without, 

KRIEGER^ 

IJUNAR CaniONCMETER " 


u the optimum moments during each day: 
"moon over'^and "moon under* You!) 


Oklahoma's exclusive Krieger deoler* 
Award-wimiing design jewelry. 

12 manths interest free, WAC. 



(405) 840-5855 


7101 N. May Avenue, Oklahoma City, OK 73116 



T hey have names like Ethel's, Leo’s and 
Slick’s* They use plastic tableware, serve 
spongy white bread and are a far sight less 
than elegant* But as every fan of barbecue 
knows, they’re also an excellent reason to call 
Oklahoma home. 

You can read about some of Oklahoma’s 
favorite B-B-Q spots by ordering a back-copy 
of Okfahoma Today 's Feb* 1989 issue. $5* 

To order vour betek issue^ phme use the 
onierform and envelope (nsule the back cover* 


OKl.\lK>MA 
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And a few cockleburs under our saddle. 



TwyAikntan 


It wouldn't be Oklahoma without Oklahomans, of 
course, but, this year, it seemed like the whole coun- 
try couldn't do without us either Everywhere you 
looked, there was an Oklahoman putting his or her 
own particular stamp on something: Shannon Lucid 
hurtling through the universe, Larry Jones tirelessly 
trucking in food as floods covered the Midwest. We 
were on top of the heap in the sports world, too, what 
with Shannon Miller winning the World Cup in gym- 
nastics, Joe Carter batting the winning homer in the 
World Series, and Troy Aikman leading the Cowboys 
to (long-awaited) victory at the Super BowL And as 
for music, where would country be without Vince, 
Reba, Garth, or the Dunn in Brooks and Dunn? 

It was our Oklahoman of the Year Dennis Byrd, how- 
ever, who showed us all exactly what it is that sets 
Oklahomans apart. As he struggled to recover from 
a spinal cord injury, he was a media darling and 
everybody's hero. But Byrd makes it dear in his book. 
Rise and Walk, that there was one audience who 
mattered most to him: his family back in Oklahoma. 


THE FIFTY MILLION 
DOLLAR MAN 

We always knew Troy 
Aikman, star quarterback of 
the Henrj^etta Fighting Hens, 
ms golden, but his newly 
signed contract ^vith the Dallas 
Cowboys proved it: Aikman 
will pocket $50 million over the 
next eight years, making him 
the highest paid player in the 
NFL (Cowboys owner ferry 
Jones paid S65 million for the 
e« fire team in 1989.) 

If Aikman *s salary^ is up 
considerably from the $1 1 
million, six-year contract he 
signed as a rookie, well, the 
Cowboys have been to the 
Super Bowl since then; Aikman 


came away from the 1993 
victory over Buffalo as the 
“Most Valuable Player.” 

Though he now lives in 
Dallas, Aikman spreads some 
of his wealth around Henryetta, 
which he considers his home 
tov^Ti: he has funded a commu- 
nity fitness center and endowed 
a college scholarship. 

A CHILD'S SOLUTION 

Kyle Persaud of Bartles\dlle 
penned an essay that won him 
one of only 50 slots at the first 
Kids* Earth Summit in Orlan- 
do, Florida, The 1 1 -year-old 
recommended tax credits and 
incentives for companies that 
invest in solar energy research. 
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In the CHL BkzerAIan Perry was 
second only to Oiler Tony Martino 
for keeping pucks out of the goal 

SENSITIVE GUYS 

In 1993 the brawling 
Central Hockey League 
proved hockey could thrive 
below the snow line, but no 
one was more surprised than 
the CHL when it also 
emerged as a champion of 
high culture. The first CHL 
Poetry Contest was expected 
to draw a few raunchy 
hockey limericks; instead 
200 entries poured in, 
ranging from poems 
scrawled in crayon to an ode 
to Blazer defenseman 
Brendan Guryev from his 
grandmother. 

''The only off-color poem 
we got came from my 
sister,” confides CHL PR- 
man Eric Kolb, And it was a 
joke. Really. 


A HOME FOR 
OKLAHOMA! 

The 50th anniver- 
sary of Oklahoma! 
was marked with 
gala productions, a 
book, and even its own 
U,S, postage stamp. 
Perhaps the best gesture 
was made by Mary 
Rodgers, daughter of 
Richard Rodgers, and 
William Hammer- 
stein, son of Oscar 
Hammerstein. 
Rodgers and 
Hammerstein 
designated the 
official home of the 
musical to be 
Discover}dand!, the Sand 
Springs outdoor amphitheater 
that stages Oklahoma! e^ch 
summer. 


BEAVIS, YOU 
CAN KEEP 

Mike Coclasure of 
Oklahoma City sued MTV 
this year for rights to the 
trademarked name 
“Butthead,” although 
parents groups may have 
been wondering why in the 
world anyone would want it. 

Seems that Coclasure, 
owner of Laid Back Enter- 
prises, trademarked the 
name in 1992 for a character 
he created; his “Butthead,'" 
he says is "a real fun-loving 
guy who is cute in a pathetic 
kind of way.” Coclasure 
claimed the antisocial guy 
on MTV was harming the 
reputation of his lovable, if 
crudely named, character. 
Coclasure settled out of 
court in a confidential 
agreement that allows both 
Buttheads to — heh-heh — 
carry on, 

n AM WOMAN, 

WATCH ME WRITE' 

OU Law professor Anita 
Hill was inducted into the 
Oklahoma Women’s Hall 
of Fame and, after rebuff- 
ing requests to put her 


experiences with Clarence 
Thomas’s Supreme Court 
nomination dotvn on paper, 
announced plans to write 
not one but two books for 
New York’s Doubleday (an 
autobiography and one on 
sexual harassment). Royal- 
ties will go to charity. 

SMALL IS GOOD 

Self-reliance, good 
manners, and citizenship 
are small tovm givens; it 
took scenery, a college, 
ethnic diversity, a local 
newspaper, and jobs to 
secure a place in Prentice 
Halfs book The WO Best 
Small Towns in America. 
Oklahoma winners: Poteau 
and Tahlequah. 


Gill 


Brooks & Dunn 


LET'S GO AHEAD & 

ANNEX NASHVILLE 

Garth Brooks was toppled 
from his “Entertainer of the 
Year” throne at the Countr)^ 

Music Association awards this fall, but at least it was to make 
room for another Oklahoman — ^Vince Gill, 

Gill, who hails from Oklahoma City, %von four more awards, 
including ones for best male vocalist, song of the year, album of 
the year, and vocaJ event of the year. And as Brooks and 
Dunn, Kix Brooks and Ronnie Dunn (who’s from Tulsa) were 
named best duo. 

In June, at the TNN Music City News awards. Gill won big 
again, with awards for album of the year, single of the year, 
and instrumentahst of the year; Reba McEntfre was named 
female artist of the year; and Brooks and Dunn were named 
vocal duo of the year, 

Brooks’s name ^vas noticeably absent from the awards lists 
this year, but it’s unlikely the singer is losing any sleep over it: 
in 1993, he sold out some 70,000 seats at Texas Stadium in 
Dallas — not once but thrice. 


January * February J 9 9 4 
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BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE JAY 

In the days when Toronto 
Blue Jays outfielder Joe Carter 
was growing up in Oklahoma 
City, his daydreams might 
have gone something like this: 
sixth game of the World 
Series, bottom of the ninth 
with two strikes on the count. 
Carter steps up to the plate 
and BOOM — a three run 
homer sails o%^er the left 


outfield fence. The Toronto 
Blue Jays win, 8-6. 

(We bet even Carter didnT 
dream, however, he would 
make the winning homer on 
the first team to win the 
World Series two years in a 
row since the New York 
Yankees did it in 1977 and 
1978.) 

Carter caught the last ball 
in the final game in the 1992 
Series, hit the last ball in the 


last game in the 1993 Series, 
so what's left for 1994? 
Pitching? 

THEY'RE NOT THE 
BEATLES...YET 

In naming Tramnmshns 
from the Satellite Heart the 
Pop Album of the Year, the 
pop critic for the Chicago 
Sun-Times said, ‘The 
Flaming Lips are the greatest 
band in the world.” 

Maybe it's a Chicago 
thing. The Oklahoma City- 
based alternative band also 
topped Chicago Tribune rock 
critic Greg Kot's year-end 
list. 

MAYBE THE STARS 
WERE LINED UP? 

The odds of this happen- 
ing again are slightly less 
than the odds of both 
winning the Publishers 
Clearing House Sweepstakes: 
the presidents of Oklahoma 
State University and the 
University of Oklahoma, 
both bowed out this year. 

FEEDING THE 
CHILDREN 

In its December “Best 
Charities in America” issue, 
Money magazine ranked 
Larry Jones's Oklahoma 
City-based Feed the Chil- 
dren foundation as 
America's fifth best relief 
and development agency. 

That same month Jones 
received a National Caring 
Award from the Caring 
Institute of Washington, 

D.C, The award recognized 


the 4 million-plus pounds of 
supplies his foundation gave 
to victims of the floods in the 
Midwest, but just as impres- 
sive is the everyday work of 
the 1 5-year-old foundation. 
Each day, 80,000 people in 
places such as Haiti, Somalia, 
and the U.S. receive supple- 
mental food from Feed the 
Children, 

SHE'S OUR GAL I 

In October Cherokee Chief ' 
Wilma Mankiller was 
inducted into the National 
Women's Hall of Fame in 
Seneca, New York, joining 
such female luminaries as 
aviator Amelia Earhart, 
abolitionist Harriet Tubman, | 
suffragette Susan B, Anthony, * 
and artist Georgia O'Keeffe. 

...AS FOR THAT 
OTHER SHANNEN 

When "Saturday Night 
Live” did a spoof on “The 
Real World,” MTV's drama 
of life with seven room- 
mates, “Beverly Hills, 

902 id's" onetime-bad girl, 
the bratty Shannen Doherty, 
played one half of a cowboy 
couple from Oklahoma. 

We'd like to register our 
displeasure now. For the 
record. (Though we thought 
SNL regular David Spade 
made a pretty cute cowboy.) 

THE BEST SHOD FOOT 
IN THEIR MOUTH 

When People magazine 
named singer Garth Brooks 
to its Worst Dressed list for 
1993, they nailed not one, 


SHANNON GOES THE DISTANCE 

Oklahoma-born Shannon Lucid was one 
of seven astronauts on the shuttle Columbia 
when it made a 14-day mission^ the longest 
shuttle flight in history. At mission's end, the 
astronauts were carried off the shuttle on 
stretchers — but only to preserve the 
effects of weightlessness as long as 
possible. 

Shatwon LiKid 
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Ap/wioe woHiD 




but two Oklahomans — 
Maury Tate, owner of the 
Apache shirt company Mo’ 
Betta, stitches up Brooks’s 
stage apparel. {Peop/e called 
Garth’s shirts “patterned 
like awnings in Toontown” 
and “louder than the 
Saturday night crowd at the 
Grand Ole Opry.”) 

People's readers, however 
were quick to come to both 
Brooks’s and Tate’s defense: 
“You obviously have no 



Garth Brooks 


taste when it comes to 
country music, western 
apparel, and good-looking 
cowboys,” wrote one Texas 
reader. 


MODEL SCHOOL 

Quail Creek Elementary of 
Oklahoma City was one of 
228 schools (public and 
private) tapped for a “Blue 
Ribbon School Award” from 
President Clinton. The two- 
day visit to the capitol 
produced another high point 
for the Oklahoma contingent 
of five: photographing Socks, 

SHE KNOWS HER 
SANDWICHES 

Six -year- old Chelsea Roush 
of Yukon took the blue ribbon 
in the Ziploc National 
Sandwich Day Contest. Her 
winning combination? 
Chicken, cream cheese, grapes, 
bananas, and red onions on 
sourdough bread. Oh yes, with 
a pickle on the side. 


RECYCLED, BY 
DESIGN 

The interior of an 
Oklahoma City non-profit 
organization won a presti- 
gious A m erica n I n st i tute of 
Architects award for 
interior design, an honor it 
shares with the new wing of 
the Guggenheim Museum 
in New York City. 

The interior of the World 
Neighbors headquarters, 
designed by Rand Elliott of 
Elliott and Associates of 
Oklahoma City, is meant to 
reflect World Neighbors’ 
work in developing simple 
technologies in Third 
World countries. Elliott 
used recycled and simple 
materials throughout, 
including steel mixing 
bowls for restroom lavato- 
ries, leather door pulls, and 
dozens of $6 clamp lights. 

KEEPING THEIR 
COUNCIL 

The place was a shambles 
when it began, but 
Okmulgee residents 
orchestrated a $l million 
make over of downtown’s 
Creek Council House that 
produced an Honor Award 
from the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 

PSSSST 

During “The Tonight 
Show’s” opening mono- 
logue, Jay Leno held up the 
front page of the October 15 
issue of The Daily Oklaho- 
man with a bold headline 
that read “Governor 
Secretly Indicted.” 

Observed the comedian 
wryly: “It’s no secret now.” 

irs NOT LIKE THEY 
RETURNED THE 
CAPITAL TO GUTHRIE 

A mysterious package 
addressed to the University 
of Oklahoma, “Department 
of Stolen/ Abused Beer 


HALF NYMPH, HALF 
SHANNON 

Edmond gymnast and 
Olympic medalist 
Shannon Miller 
became the 
youngest American 
ever to be awarded a Master 
of Sport by the U.S, Gymnas- 
tics Federation and the second 
American in history to win the 
World Gymnastics Champion- 
ships all-round title. Of 
winning the crown in Birming- 
ham, England, the ever-modest 
17-year-old said: “Tm glad I 
did as well as I could.” (Miller 
won three gold medals out 
of a total of six.) 


Mugs,” contained a 
1929 loving cup won by the 
OU Glee Club and the 
cryptic message “Now We’re 
Even,” The cup was stolen 
in 1969, and the glee club 
disbanded not long after. 
Apparently no one had 
missed it. 



Houser He shared the 
podium with President 
Clinton to receive a 1993 
Ellis Island National Medal 
of Freedom, cut the ribbon 
on the Allan Houser Art Park 
at the Institute of American 
Indian Arts Museum in Santa 
Fe, and chatted with Hillary 
about the best spot in D.C, 
for one of his sculptures. 

Typical of his year: he 
dropped by Oklahoma City’s 
National Cowboy Flail of 
Fame for lunch and took 
home one of Western art’s 
most prestigious awards, the 
Prix de West, for his sculp- 
ture Smoke SignaL 


MANTEL SPACE COULD 
BE A PROBLEM 

[f artists kept track of such 
things, it would have been a 
record-breaking year for 
Chiricahua-Apache sculptor 
and Oklahoma native Allan 



LIVE AND LET LIVE 

It’s a well-known fact that 
some Tulsans think Okla- 
homa City is a wonderful 
place to live — if you’re a cow, 
Cowlown was redeemed a bit 
in October when a national 
poll by Prentice Hall Travel 
in New York rated Oklahoma 
City as the 26th best city to 
live in the nation. Tulsa 
ranked 120th, a full 94 places 
down the list. 

Allan HousePs: As Long as the 
Waters Flow, smre aipitol. 
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DAVE BLACK 



A Lesson In Courage 

When this NFL defensive end broke his neck on the field 
last year, doctors never expected him to walk again. 
But faith, family, and sheer willpower turned this 
Oklahoman into a national hero. 

By Mike D'Orso 

Photography by David Fitzgerald 


O n November 29, 1992, on the hardened turf of Giant:^ Stadium, the world of Den- 
nis Byrd, an Okhihotna-born defensive end for the New York Jets, turned up- 
side down. In the midst oj sacking the quarterback for the Kansas City Chiefs, Byrd 
cotlided with a 280-ponnd teammate. His neck shattered, his hulking six-foot, five-inch, 
270-pound body paralyzed. After seven hours of surgery, Dennis Byrd was told he might never 
walk agaitt. 

What has happened since is the stuff heroes are made of 

Though doctors said it would be two years before he would walk — if he ever walked again — 
fwo months after the injury Dennis Byrd m75 able to stand and take small steps on his own. 
He leveled against his injury the same degree of faith, sweat, and willpower that had made 
him one of the best in the game offbotball. His struggle and ultimate success drew national 
attention: in September HarperCollins published Rise St Walk: The Trial and Triuiriph of 
Dennis Byrd; this February, a nmde- for-TV movie about his life will air on the Fox network 
Meanwhile, Detmis himself has come home to Oklahoma to start a new life. Football is 
^Jtnv a memory — albeit a glorious one. His world centers on spending time with his wife 

ami two young daughters, educating the public about spinal cord injuries, working as a tele- 
viskm football commentator, and seeing that his dream of a first-class summer camp for 
handicapped children built in the windswept hills of Oklahoma is opened by the summer oj 
1995. The hitter is all but a given. Already, all the teams in the NFL have promised support, 
major corporations have donated money and services, and Pan! Newman has even offered 
his own childretFs camp as a possible site for a trial run this coming summer. 

It is not the life that Byrd planned for himself hut it is a good one, an inspiring one. What 
follows is a closer look at the man who has provided a lesson in conrage for so many 
Americans — from those with spinal cord injuries to celebrities such as Diane Sawyer, Tom 
Landry, and foe Namath — by the fellow who helped Dennis Byrd tell his own story. 

O k I a h 0 m li T d a y 
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FROM RISE & WALK 

O 1993 MarperCollins Publishers 

THE EARLY YEARS 

There’s no question where my taste for combat came from. All those years 1 
followed behind my brothers, they never did anything half-speed. When we 
played football, it was always tackle. Not once did we play touch. When we played 
baseball, it was never slow-pitch. I remember asking Doug one time to toss me a 
pitch underhand. 1 was six years old. He looked at me like 1 had to be kidding 
and threw it all the harder for asking...! had the drive to win inside me, and it 
didn’t come from my parents. It came from my brothers. We weren’t driven, we 
drove ourselves. And it was a healthy drive. I see that same drive on outdoor bas- 
ketball courts in the inner city. 1 see it in kids who don't have Nintendo, a swim- 
ming pool, all the neat stuff that makes life pleasant. There’s nothing wrong with 
having these things, but I’m not sure the kids who have them feel this same com- 
petitiveness, maybe because they don’t have to compete... 

At the end of my junior season, my family moved back into the countryside, 
onto this raw piece of Oklahoma. My mom and dad and sisters stayed in a trailer 
while my brothers and I lived in a bus. It had a refrigerator and plenty of lights, 
as did the trailer. It had air conditioning, too. The only thing it didn’t have was 
running water. Every day we’d make a couple of trips up the hill to a well my 
dad had built, dipping the water with a six-gallon bucket and carrying it back 
for cooking and drinking and bathing. 

1 never felt bothered by how we were living. I never felt poor, never felt 
ashamed. Then again, Angela reminded me that we were dating six months be- 
fore I could bring myself to show her where I lived, so I guess I might have been 
a little sensitive on that score. Bobby Proctor, the OU secondar\' coach who re- 
cruited me my senior season, told my high school coach after I’d made it to the 
NFL that he thought he’d seen some pretty harsh living conditions in the inner 
cities he often visited but that he had never seen anything like the place 1 lived. 
Still, to me this was as much a home as the nice houses we’d had in Oklahoma 
City and in Sacramento. We were a family, we had each other, we had our faith, 
and that was enough. 


COLLEGE DREAMS 

It was pretty clear that my parents couldn’t afford to send me to college, not 
at that point in their lives. If I wanted a way out that was a way up, it was going 
to have to be through a football scholarship, and the only way I was going to win 
a scholarship was to make myself into more of a player than I already was. Lead- 
ing a J.V. team in tackling and receiving was not going to be nearly enough. 1 
needed to get even stronger, even bigger, and I had only one summer and one 
more season to do it. 

Which is how 1 wound up with the pole. 

I had heard a story somewhere about a football player who built up his body 
by going one-on-one against a billy goat. We didn’t have any goats, but the dirt 
yard outside our family’s trailer was nice and flat, a perfect place to pul a hole in 
the ground. 

1 found a four-by-four green oak post, about six feet long, sunk it about three 
feet deep and began a routine that became my evening ritual that entire sum- 
mer. By day I lived in the school’s weight room. Then each night, as the sun was 
setting and the air was cooling off, I’d go out to that post and settle into a good, 
solid, three-point stance, digging my cleats into the bare earth beneath my feet. 
Then I’d fire out and slam that wood with my hands or my forearms, using the 
form and techniques my coaches had taught me. Over and over I hit that post, 
until the sweat was pouring off me. I’d hit it until my hands actually bled through 
the calluses that had already formed. Then I’d hit it some more. I’d keep going 
until tears were streaming out of my eyes. That’s when I knew it was time to stop, 
when the pain and exhaustion turned into tears. Only then would I finally drop 
to the dirt and call it a day. The ne.\t night. I’d be back to do it all over again. 

1 had a dream by then. 1 told my parents and friends I was going to go to col- 
lege on a football scholarship. Privately, 1 believed 1 was going to play profes- 
sional football, too...l shared that dream with no one. 


S o there we were, crouched in a sea of 
buffalo grass, a near-full moon shin- 
ing above us as I scanned a ravine with 
the beam from Dennis’s flashlight, just the way 
he had told me to. 

“That’s it,” he whispered. “Just keep it mov- 
ing, left to right, real slow.” 

1 leaned against his Bronco as Dennis stood 
behind me, raising a small metal tube to his 
mouth and blowing through cupped hands, 
shattering the midnight silence with the wail of 
a crying baby. That’s what a wounded rabbit 
sounds like, he had told me. A crying baby. 

“A coyote will come in on that sound from a 
mile away,” he had said. 

That’s what we were here for. Coyotes. 

That’s why we had left after sundown, travel- 
ing an hour west from Dennis’s home on the 
outskirts of Owasso, picking up his friend David 
Fritts at the trailer where Fritts lives — a double- 
wide with goats coming and going through its 
rickety front door. We’d driven two more hours 
after that, the three of us jammed in the jeep, 
Dennis at the wheel, rolling into the Oklahoma 
night, into open ranchland where the highway 
ended and a two-lane blacktop began. And then 
that ran out too, and still we kept going, follow- 
ing a pair of dirt ruts through barbed wire fence 
gates and out into the prairie blackness. 

We were supposed to be writing a book, Den- 
nis and I. I’d flown to Tulsa the day before from 
my home in Virginia, armed with a sack of pens 
and notebooks, a tape recorder, a case of blank 
cassettes, and a thick file of everything that had 
ever been written about Dennis Byrd — which 
included a handful of newspaper clippings from 
his senior season at Mustang High School; some 
programs and yearbooks from the University of 
Tulsa, where he’d starred as a hell-bent-for- 
leather defensive lineman; a few stories done 
during his first three seasons as a New York Jet; 
and the dozens of pieces written after that gray 
November afternoon in 1992 when the big kid 
from Oklahoma, the one the New York writers 
called “Huck Finn in a helmet,” lay paralyzed on 
the frigid turf of New Jersey’s Giants Stadium, 
his spine splintered by a horrifying collision with 
a teammate. 

Like millions of Americans, I watched replays 
of that collision for weeks after it happened. I 
read newspaper accounts of Byrd’s progress, 
from the first fearful prognoses through the 
small signs that his recovery might be better than 
expected to the remarkable moment when he 
walked into a press conference at New York’s 
Mount Sinai hospital in February, steadied by a 
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pair of canes, and announced to the world that 
he was going home* 

Home to Oklahoma, 

That was the last I heard of Dennis Byrd until 
the spring of 1 995, when my agent called from 
Manhattan and asked if Td be interested in pos- 
sibly writing a book with Byrd, Sure, 1 said, but 
only if this man and his story were truly the stuff 
of a book. 

I wasnh sure they were. Yes, he had staged a 
stunning recovery from a broken neck, but be^ 
yond that, what was the stoiy? Who was Dennis 
Byrd? What kind of person had he been before 
the injury? What kind of life had he lived? How 
had that life shaped him up to the moment his 
neck was shattered, and how was it altered by 
that moment? 

Depth* Texture* Drama, These are the ele- 
ments of a compelling story, but were they there 
in Byrd's? Were they there in Byrd? For all J 
knew, his life had been a straiglit line from sub- 
urbia to the NFL, with no struggles other than 
those he faced on the football field. Rarely do 
good stories follow straight lines* I needed to 
know the line of this one. 

And I needed to know if this was a man of sub- 
stance, a man in touch with his feelings, some- 
one who would allow me to climb inside him, 
into the shadows as well as the light, who could 
open his soul to a stranger, holding himself to- 
gether while holding nothing back Most impor- 
tantly, was that soui one I wanted to enter? Was 
Dennis Byrd a man inside whose skin 1 could feel 
comfortable? When all was said and done, was 
this a person I could believe in? 

I'hese questions were all on my mind as T flew 
to New York on a Sunday in April to meet Den- 
nis and his wife, Angela. They had come to the 
city to see several writers over the course of a few 
days, to decide who they would both like to work 
with* 

What struck me most when Dennis entered 
the room — a small hotel conference room with 
flowers and a fireplace — was his size. It is one 
thing to read that a man is six-foot, five-inches 
tall and 275 pounds* It is another thing to stand 
next to him. Dennis had lost some weight dur- 
ing his months in the hospital, but he was stiii 
an enormous figure, his flannel shirt filling the 
doorway as he stepped through to shake my 
hand* His grip was strong; his smile broad, 
warm, genuine. He limped noticeably, his steps 
measured and slow, but he insisted on pulling 
chairs from the wall to the table, first for Angela, 
then for me and himself. He wouldn't let any- 
one do that for him* As we sat and talked for the 


next two hours, he held Angela’s hand nearly the 
entire time, like a couple of kids who had just 
begun dating. Again, genuine. 

More than anything else, that’s what I took 
away from that meeting — the belief that this 
man and his wife were the real thing. There was 
nothing bogus, nothing phony or false about 
them* Some people wondered if the Dennis Byid 
they saw in those press conferences on television 
was just an act. Nobody could be that sincere, 
they thought* That's what Dennis's teammate 
Jeff Lageman had thought when he first met 
Byrd at the Jets training camp their rookie sea- 
son. “I couldn’l believe this guy,’’ Lageman said. 


"I COULDN'T 
BELIEVE THIS GUY. 

CALLING HIS 
WIFE ON THEPHONE 
EVERY NIGHT. 

IT WAS SICKENING, 
TOO GOOD 
TO BE TRUE." 


"'Oilling his wife on the phone every night* It was 
sickening, too good to be true.” 

Lageman, the leather-clad. Harley-riding line- 
backer from Virginia, became one of Byrd's best 
friends over the next three seasons. During the 
long, dark winter after the injury, lageman was 
at Dennis’s bedside almost as much as Angela* 
He cut Dennis’s food for him, lifted him like a 
baby from his wheelchair into a van the first 
night Dennis was allowed to leave the hospital, 
changed Dennis’s catheter for him when they 
went out to eat that night. 

[ knew none of this the day 1 met Dennis. 
What I did know by the time I flew home that 
f coutimied on page 26) 
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Byrd credits bis wife, Angelat 
courage to 

fight attd his oldest daughter, 
h i tti 

a goal — holding her again — 
to work towards. On Angela*s 
tap is Haley, the iiewes# 
mein ter of the family. 



THE PROVING GROUND 

They say I came out of nowhere my senior season at Mustang, and in a way 
that was true. I had played hardly any varsit>^ football at all 1 had never started 
a game. There had been no newspaper stories written about me, no headlines, 
no films or scouting reports tiled in coaches^ offices at other schools. Other 
schools didn’t even know I existed. 

But I wasn’t surprised. I knew I had put in more time than anybody else. If 
somebody was going to beat me, he was going to have to work harder than I 
had, and 1 didn't think that was possible. 1 knew how much I could give, bow 
deep I could reach. I’d answered all those questions myself that summer. 

1 was six-four now, 205, and it didnT take long for other teams to begin no- 
ticing me. Pretty soon I no longer had one man to beat. It was always two, then 
three. 1 remember having to beat first of all the tight end, then the tackle, then 
there’d be a running back in there, too, and Td have to go through them all. 

We finished 8-2 that regular season, good enough to get into the state play- 
oflk, where wc faced Tulsa’s Bishop Kelley in the first round, and if any one game 
epitomized my senior year, that was the one. We weren’t supposed to have a 
chance against the reigning slate champions. Early in the first quarter they ran 
an option to my side, their strength against ours. The quarterback kept it, and 
I nailed him — alongAvith the fullback, all in one blow. They had to help the quar- 
terback to the sidelines; he was done for the night. The very next play, they ran 
the option again, to my side again, with the new quarterback keeping it again. 
And 1 took out the whole backfield again, putting that quarterback out of the 
game. Charlie Carpenter told me he’d never seen anything like it in his life. They 
had to go with their third-stringer the rest of the way, and we won 30-6. 

When the game was done, Tom Stockton, the Bishop Kelly coach, came over 
to Coach Carpenter and .said, “Who is number sixty-eight?” The next morning 
Stockton drove over to the University of Tulsa football department, where his 
good friend lohn Cooper was the bead coach. Cooper wasn’t in, so Stockton 
left a note on bis door. “GO TO MUSTANG," it read. “RECRUIT DENNIS 
BYIU^J. ONE TOUGH S.O.B ” 


LIFE AS A JET 

I remember every detail of our first rookie scrimmage against the Washing- 
ton Redskins; 1 began a ritual that day. Not long after the draft, after we knew Vd 
be going to New York, my dad took me with him on one of his trips to sell 
insurance. On this partiadar one, we wound up .stopping at a small Indian trad- 
ing post in the northeast corner of the state. Among the handmade goods lining 
the shelves was a small leather sack, a ptmeh decorated with buckskin fringe and 
tiny metal bells and etched with the beaded outline of a thunderbird. My dad 
noticed me admiring it, and a few days later he gave it to me as a gift. 

I filled it W'iih some of the dirt from our yard in Mu.stang and brought it with 
me to minicamp in May. My teammates constantly asked me, “What’s with the 
bag?” They wanted to know what kind of voodoo 1 was working. Td just tell them 
It wa.s a memory bag. “It’s where I’ve been,” I’d say. “It’s who I am." I didn’t tell 
anyone what was in it. In later years I told a few dose friends, but most of the 
guys never knew. 

A memory bag is exactly what it was. I added a lock of Ange’s hair to it the day 
before i left for training canip. I put a tooth from a buffiiJo skull in there, too. 
And a feather. And a little dip of hair from our dog, Roxie. When Ashtin was 
born, I put a dip of her hair in there, too. 

There was no special magic to it, unless you believe in the magic of memories, 
in the power of the past. 

I do. 

That day in Lehigh, just before we took the field, I sat by myself, squeezed that 
bag tightly in my hands, and meditated on my life. 1 thought about the things I’d 
been through, about the people I loved. And I prayed. I prayed that Td play to 
the best of my ability, that no one would get really hurt, that the Lord would take 
care of each one of us and allow us to fulfill ourselves in whatever way He saw fit. 

Then I untied the sack, sprinkled some of the soil into my palm, and hung the 
pouch in my locker. As we ran out onto the field, I opened my hand and let the 
dirt fall onto the Pennsylvania grass. 

It’s a ritual I would repeat on every NFL field 1 ever played on. Anaheim. Se- 
attle. Indianapolis. Cleveland. Chicago, Tampa. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. 
Foxbtiro. Miami. Denver. New Orleans. San Diego. Cincinnati, Buffalo. Hous- 
ton. Detroit. Artificial turf or natural grass, every one of those stadiums has some 
Oklahoma soil on it. 
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(continued from page 23) 
night was that I wanted to help tell this story* 
When he called late that month and said let's do 
it, I booked the next flight out* 

We were working with an ungodly deadline* 
The publisher wanted the book in the stores by 
the first Sunday in September, the day the Jets 
would open their 1993 season and Dennis would 
walk back out onto that same Giants Stadium 
field where he had fallen 10 months before* 
That meant the manuscript had to be done by 
July. That meant we had two months to write the 
book* 


...HIS FEELING OF 
CONNECTION TO THESE 
PRAIRIES WAS WHERE 
HE FOUND HIS 
STRENGTH, BOTH AS 
AN ATHLETE AND, 
EVEN MORE CRUCIALLY, 
AS A RECOVERING 
SPINAL CORD INJURY 


Two months to relive Dennis’s life, to go back 
through the twenty-five years before his injury 
as well as the one after it. Two months to talk 
with his family and friends, teammates and 
coaches, doctors and physical therapists and 
anyone else who had been part of his personal 
journey* 

Six months would be a sprint lor a task like 
this; two months was warp speed* Every minute 
mattered, which is why I thought Dennis was 
insane when he tossed a cap at me the second 
night 1 was in Owasso and told me we were go- 
ing fora ride* ride?” I said, following him into 

his garage, looking nervously at my watch. 
"Where?” 


“You1l see,” he said, grinningand grunting as 
he pulled himself into the driver's seat. He was 
walking more smoothly than he had the last time 
i'd seen him, but it was still a struggle simply for 
him to stand* He still had numbness from the 
neck down, he felt tingling and burning sensa- 
tions in areas of his body where damaged nerves 
were continuing to come alive, and the muscles 
in his arms and legs— muscles that had been 
inert during his quadriplegic period immediately 
following the injury — were still weak. 

Yet he could drive. He insisted on driving. He 
had dragged himself behind the wheel of that 
jeep the first weekend after he'd arrived home 
in February. The neighbors thought he was nuts. 
Now it was summer, and they could watch him 
take his little girl Ashtin out for strolls in the soft 
twilight of early evening* They didn't go far on 
those strolls, Dennis and Ashtin — maybe a quar- 
ter mile or so — and by the time they got home, 
Dennis was exhausted. But he did it. He did it 
every time Ashtin asked. Six months earlier he 
had lain limp in an ambulance, watching a medic 
slice his uniform off as he and Angela prayed that 
one day he'd be able to lift his arms again, that 
one day he'd be able to hold his wife and his little 
girl* 

Now he could do that, and he never said no* 
Six hours a day Dennis and I sat in his den, pull- 
ing together his family's history, his memories, 
his emotions, pushing and prodding to piece to- 
gether the story of his life both before and after 
the accident. Even then, we didn't know if we'd 
be done in time. But Dennis was never too busy 
to give Ashtin a kiss or a hug whenever she asked. 
And like all three-year-olds, she asked a lot. 

I needed to see these things to understand who 
Dennis was, to know how his story could best 
be told. I needed to see how he loves the lake be- 
hind his house, how he treasures the boat he 
keeps back there to cast for bass, how he'll drop 
everything to talk fishing and hunting with the 
friends who phone him several times a day, 
friends like Fritts, who Dennis met at a gun show 
a couple of years back* Fritts calls nearly every 
day to talk about their last outing and to plan the 
next one. They've ranged as far as New Mexico 
together, Dennis and David, armed with cam- 
eras and rifles, in search of coyotes* 

I needed to see the room Dennis has upstairs, 
its walls painted New York Jets green and lined 
with photos from his football career. I expected 
that. What I did not expect, and what I needed 
to see, were the other mementos Dennis keeps 
in that room: the big wild turkey he bagged and 
had mounted the year before last; the stuffed 
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coyote standing in the corner; the tiny tanks and 
soldiers Dennis fashions from scratchy crafting 
the miniature models as precisely as he measures 
the powder with which he loads the bullet cas- 
ings in his workshop-doset; the antique oil lan- 
tern saved from his grandmother^s trailer in 
Mustang, the same kind of lantern the tamtiy 
used when they sat out tornadoes in the storm 
cellar of his grandparents* home, 

Dennis taught me about tornadoes, describ- 
ing in detail how it felt as a boy to be playing in 
a gully on a sunny morning and see the sky sud- 
denly turn dark and feel tlie temperature drop 
and the wind kick up, to sprint across the field 
with a wall cloud closing in behind him and see 
his family ahead, waving frantically beside the 
cellar, praying he*d reach them before the storm 
did. 

rd never heard of a wall cloud. I live on the 
Atlantic, wliere we have hurricanes, not torna- 
does, But the day Dennis was done telling me 
wliat a wall cloud looked like, I found myself 
outrunning one as I drove back to my motel near 
Broken Arrow. I passed cars pulled over and 
parked beneath the interstate overpasses, won- 
dering what they knew that I didn't. The next 
morning I opened the Tulsa paper and saw that 
two tornadoes had touched down within miles 
of where I was staying. One turned a truck over; 
the other tore the roof off someone's house. 

“Oh, that,** said the desk clerk, shrugging his 
shoulders when 1 showed him the headline. 
“Happens all the time.” 

This was Dennis's world, a place of wind and 
wildness as well as silence and solitude. I 
learned — and saw- — ^how this land, this place, 
had become a part of him long before football, 
and how that feeling of connection to these prai- 
ries, as well as to his family and his faith, was 
where he found his strength, both as an athlete 
and, even more crucially, as a recovering spinal 
cord injury patient. 

When 1 went out in public with Dennis — to 
the photo store, to a restaurant — 1 could see 
what his life is like as a local hero, a former All- 
American and New York Jet. Strangers stop to 
chat, and of course to ask for his autograph. 
Again, as with Ashtin, Dennis never says no. Not 
only that, he pays attention. There’s none of the 
callousness or arrogance worn by so many ce- 
lebrities today. More than once I watched 
Dennis’s food grow cold as he listened earnestly 
to a waiter teU him about a Iriend or relative who 
had been paralyzed in an auto accident, or div- 
ing into a lake, or failing off a ladder. 

That's what Dennis’s life— and his story — 


THE ACCIDENT 

I remember coming around the corner, leaning in and lowering my shoulder to 
keep Rich Valerio, the Chiefs’ right tackle, from getting back on me. You plant 
everything low at a point like that, dipping your body and driving with everything 
you've got, turning the corner at top speed. \ could see the Chiefs* quarterback 
Dave Krieg right then, his white jersey filling my field of vision. He was actually 
above the spot 1 expected, which was great. That’s just how you want it. 

But then he stepped up. 

Krieg must have seen me, too. Or sensed me. Typically, a quarterback will set 
up at the back of the pocket and let the offensive tackle ride an oiitside-mshing 
defensive end on by. But Krieg, seeing I was bearing down on him so fast, saw that 
the only way out for him was to step up. 

Now it was all physics. My momentum and sheer centrifugal force were slinging 
me out even as I was straining to lean in. At this point i knew \ was not going to be 
able to tackle Krieg, so 1 chopped at the football with my right arm as I came past. 
I remember focusing on that football, bringing my hand down, actually hitting it, 
and then... 

In an instant, in the millisecond it takes to bat an eye, something rose in front 
of me like a wall. A huge green wall, inches from my face, my body hurtling through 
the air with all its might. 

All my year.s of training, the thousands of tackles V<\ made, the way Td been 
taught to hit with my head up, to keep that spine bent so it can take a blow, all 
iliat meant nothing at that instant. I wasn't making a tackle. My reaction wasn't 
that of a football player. It was an instinctual reaction, the reaction anyone would 
have when they’re suddenly about to slain into something head-on and they've 
got a thousandth of a second lo respond. 

f ducked. 

I ducked my head down instead of raising it up. I hunched my shoulders, pull- 
ing in my head, all in an instant. 

1 felt a solid thump. And everything slowed down. 

Everything fell away. 

Then everything stopped. 


NO REGRETS 

After the accident, 1 heard that some critics portrayed me as a poor country 
boy from Oklahoma who wasn't smart or sophisticated enough to realize the risks 
of the game, who was somehow taken advantage of by the dark forces of football 
that used me as fodder to make their own fortunes. That’s so ridiculous it’s hardly 
worth responding to. How dare anybody who doesn’t now the game and who 
doesn’t know me presume to speak for me or my feelings? And how dare they 
use what happened to me to attack the game I love? 

I never stopped loving this game, not before 1 had to leave it behind and not 
after that. I loved it even as 1 lay in that ICU room that Friday morning, knowing 
my teammates were somehow trying lo gather themselves to play another game 
that weekend. 1 felt no bitterness whatsoever. I had no regrets, no second 
thoughts. 

“To play this game, you have to play it on the edge,” Bruce Coslet said in a 
press conference after my accident. “You throw your body around. That’s what 
Dennis was doing. He was hell-bent for leather on that play.” 

Ninety miles an hour with my hair on fire. 
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The no-biiutier rule vw75 
su^pemkd at Giatm Stmiiam at 
the first home game afier Byrd's 
injury to ^i/Zovv of 

support to fiy. 


have come around to* He obi igingly sigms auto- 
graphs, writing his uniform number — 9() — be- 
low his name* He'll always be a former New York 
]et> and he cherishes those memories. More than 
once he cried as he talked with me about his 
teammates and about the sport he misses so 
much* He still can't cue up a video of one of his 
games without shaking a little. “It's hard,'' he said 
the first time he played one of those tapes for me. 
“It was a long time before I could even bring 
myself to look at these.” 

He doesn't look often. He has no need to. 
Football is part of his past now, and he respects 
that fact* He told me more than once that he'd 
suit up again in a second if he had the chance. 
He holds no grudge against the sport that shat- 
tered his neck. No bitterness* 

But he knows the game is behind him now* 
He is no longer Dennis Byrd, New York let* Now 
he is Dennis Byrd, recovering spinal cord Injury 
patient, and that is where he finds his identity. 
Each morning he wakes up praying his come- 
back will continue, hoping the burning is still 
there because that means something is still hap- 
pening to those nerves he thought he'd never feel 
again. 

Three times a week Dennis drives the half- 


hour or so into Tulsa for his physical therapy 
sessions at the St. John Rehabilitation Center. 
Watching him in that room, straining on a leg- 
lift machine, his T-shirt as drenched with sweat 
as it once was on the football field, I could see 
the intensity, the drive, the focus that had helped 
carry this man to the pinnacle of his profession. 

Now it had carried him here, into a room filled 
with men and women of all ages, some with halo 
braces attached to their heads, others unable to 
lift themselves from their wheelchairs* This was 
Dennis Byrd's world now* These were his 
friends, his teammates, as it were. And he 
showed them as much love and respect as he 
used to share with Jeff Lageman and Marvin 
Washington and all the rest of his fellow New 
York Jets, 

Each afternoon, when Dennis was done with 
his workout in the rehab room, before going 
down to his jeep, he'd ride the elevator up, to 
the fourth floor, where patients with spinal 
cord injuries as severe as his own laid in rooms 
much like the ones in which Dennis had spent 
two months in New York* 

He entered those rooms humbly, gently, with 
the compassion and the knowing that only 
someone who has shared such suffering can 
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understand. 1 watched him sit at the bedside of 
a young man named David Cane, an eighteen - 
year-old kid who had driven an all-terrain ve- 
hicle over a cliff, shattering the same C-S 
tebra as Dennis. David could move nothing be- 
low his neck, Dennis treated him like a brother, 
talking gently to him about how he felt, about 
what he could or could not feel, bringing him 
a book one day — a Louis L'Amour western— 
a couple of videotapes another, dialing the 
phone for him, getting him a cup of water- 
just being there, 

'Fhat, in the end, is what Dennis Byrd’s life is 
like now— fully and totally being there, 
whether it is at the bedside of a boy like David, 
or in the arms of Angela and Ashtin and the 
newest family member, Haley, born the week 
we finished the manuscript, or out in the 
middle of that Oklahoma prairie with the mid- 
night moon hovering above him, with the buf- 
falo grass waving in a soft summer bree^.e, and 
with those coyotes coming in from the dark- 
ness, lured by the sound of crying and the beam 
from a light. 

Dennis's light. !CDl 


Mike D'Orso /^Ves in Norfolk^ Virginitiy where ] 
he is a staff writer /or //le Virginian- Pilot. He ^ 
is also a freqiictit contributor to Sports Ulus- " 
t rated. Besides Rise and Walk, written with ^ 
Dennis Byrd, D'Orso is co-author of for the * 
Children, with Phihideiphia inner-dty school ■ 
principal Madeline Cartwright; The Cost of ’ 
Courage, with forjuer Alabama congressman 
Ca r! El Ho i t; at id So m e rse t H o m eco m i ng, iW/ /t ’ 

jornier Portsmouth, Virginia, social worker - 
Dorothy Red ford. [ 


The m ade-fbr- tclevhion movie R ise a i id Wa Ik: 

T he I )e n ii i s Byrd S to ry is sch ed 1 1 led to air Februa ry 
23 on the Fox network. The film s/id/ in 
December in Yukon, Mustang (Byrd*s home /inv/i), " 
and Norniant with foot bail scenes shot at Ovve^^ 

Fieli t at the Uni versi ty of Okta I loma. ( Byrd act h / ly 
played for T. U., but when the film company 

difficulty finding hcations to shoot its film ' 
in California Lt. Gov. Jack Mildreu, who did play 
for O. U . , ca lied u p a nd offered the N o rma 1 1 
stadium as a stand-hc) 

Byrd h imself o ve w some of the fdming. ’ 

Oklaho ma a ctor Ca t hy M o rris played A ngela Byrd, 
and four-yetir-old McKenzie Lain Smith played 
Byrd '5 da i igh ter, A sh tin. 

Another ihite bit of Oklahoma will appear in the [ 
film: movie-inakers created a tornado, just like the 
0 1 les ti I a 1 1 ised to sen d Byrd a i td hh fani ily 
sera i nbli i ig i 1 1 to th ei r M i is ta ng sto rm cella r. 

Ahh, the magic ofHotlywood. 


THE TURNING POINT 

The hospital staff rigged up a phone system with a headset I could wear to 
make it easier to handle the calls coming in. I could operate it by pushing my 
head against a pad put on my pillow', answering that w'ay, then listening through 
a speaker, and talking ih rough the headset microphone. I was trying it out that 
night with my sisters, when suddenly one of the hospital operators cut in and 
told me Bill Clinton w'as on another line, waiting to speak to me. 

Right. Ha-ha. “Could you tell him Pm on the line with my sisters?” I said. 

A minute later my dad came in with a small card in his hand. *\Son,” he said, 
“that really was the president.. .or the president-elect. He left his number." I 
couldn't believe it. I called the number right away — my dad dialed it for me — 
and sure enough, a secretan^ answered, and in a couple of seconds Bill Clinton 
came on the line. 

“Hi, Dennis,” he said. “I wanted to call and tell you iVe been thinking a lot 
about you lately. And I want you to know Pm praying for you,” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “Pm praying for you, too. The way things are 
going, you need it more than I do." 

We talked for about ten minutes. I told him Pd never talked to a President 
before, and he told me he hadn't talked to many tbotbaJl players. Finally, he wished 
me luck. “1 wish you luck," 1 said. “You're the one who's inherited the problems.” 

I hadn't voted for Bill Clinton. 1 didn't share his point of view on some key 
issues. But I respected his sincerity tremendously, especially after that phone call. 

Early the next morning I did something I hadn't done since being carried off 
the field the Sunday before. 1 moved my toes. 

By the time the team arrived at La Guardia for its 1 p.m, flight to Bufelo, there 
was more news waiting for them. Pd “fired" my right quad — the quadriceps 
muscle in the lower thigh, just inside the knee. It was only a twitch. You could 
hardly see it. But this was the spark that could start a fire. I was no medical doc- 
tor, but 1 knew if a twitch is there, it means the ner\'es are intact from the brain to 
that point. The highway is open, at least partially. If you can fire the quad, you 
can eventually extend the knee. If you can extend the knee, you can stand. And if 
you can stand, maybe you can walk, 

GIVING CREDIT 

From the moment I w'ent down on the field to the day 1 left Mount Sinai 
Hospital, all the way up to this moment, my case has been a textbook example 
of what a model system of care can do. Ten years from now, I hope the treat- 
ment I received will seem archaic. There is that much still to learn about treat- 
ing spinal cord injuries. I pray the doctors and researchers will continue to 
discover new and effective ways to deal with this condition, and I pray the 
public will give them the support they need. 

Just as crucial, however, was the love and support I received from tens of 
thousands of people who responded with cards and letters and phone calls 
and prayers. Knowing you're not alone is so important to making it through 
an ordeal like this. I know there are people who go through a situation like 
mine feeling that they are alone. 1 wish they knew they weren’t. 

I could easily have been destroyed by what happened to me. I could easily 
have been broken, just fallen apart. In every sense, 1 was weak and vulner- 
able. 1 had become weakness, and J became it in an instant. Suddenly. As 
suddenly as a dear April afternoon turns into a tornado. As suddenly as a 
coyote appears in a breeze-blown stand of buffalo grass. As suddenly as a 
gunshot to the head ends a good man's life on a dark city street. As suddenly 
as a collision on a football field changes one man's life on a gray November 
afternoon. 

1 feared that my wife would leave me, but she is beside me now as never 
before, with a love that has been tested by fire. 1 feared 1 would never hold 
my daughter again; I hold her today and she holds me back with the love of 
a little girl who knows she will never lose her daddy. And she has a little sis- 
ter now who will hold me in the same way. I feared I might be abandoned, 
forgotten; instead I have been embraced and honored more than I could ever 
have dreamed. I feared I would never have my legs beneath me again; they 
are there now, and they will only get stronger. Even when the fear was stron- 
gest, 1 still believed from the bottom of my heart that someday I would walk 
back onto the turf in Giants Stadium. I didn't know when, but I knew I would. 

And now I have. 
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View from the Talmmia Scenk Drive. 


Guaranteed Snow 

Photography by Bill Tijfee 


G reat scenic photographs are sometimes about lighting or subject matter or composi- 
tion, and almost always about time. Taking the time to know the subject well. Famil- 
iarity may breed contempt in human relations, but when it comes to the Oklahoma land- 
scape, it’s the surest window to the soul. Bill Tiffee’s photographs of the Ouachita National 
Forest have the look of someone who knows well of what he shoots. It is no illusion, A na- 
tive of Heavener, Tiffee lived and hiked these creek beds and pine-carpeted valleys for twenty- 
two years before college lured him away; he’s spent most of the last decade trying to get back. 
He keeps a cabin here now. Of his photography he says only this: **It’s like fishing. You’ve got 
to throw your line in the same body of water a good many times before you get a big fish,” 
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Hrnvcu^^nhih*^^t^ has photographed Big 
Crg^ma// fouPiehst^s and n^ver once been bored, 
has quite a idt of change to itj “ he says. 







lt*H fn(>u^h ht mukv tm oiitthiur jihnto^ruffhtu htu^ht htti 
iijlvv ttntk this lihotu not too jorirom his t or, 
(Moylio thut-^ why fhvyrr i ttllvd^aioii lurUojfsi!) 
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Of the smw, Tiffee says shnpiy: “J went down October around 
Halloween^ atid it snowed the day I got down there and the same 
Thanksgiving.. At like, ‘Here it is, come and photograph.* ” 


Left, Tijfee insists taking photos of something scenic as Big 

Creek doesn't require any “big talent. “ "'Ifs rnore about 
showing np at the right thief' he assures. (Yeaht right.) 
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Quick Studi 


Cracking the 


cool of Geronimo’s star, 


actor Wes Studi. 


BY BARBARA PALMER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID FITZGERALD 


W es Studi is a half an hour late for a photo shoot 
at a north Oklahoma City studio* a critical* hand* 
wringing thirty minutes> since he is expected 
uptown at the Will Rogers Theater in a mere half hour more. 

As he arrives* there is the hum of indecision: Is there time 
enough? There's hasty mental arithmetic* tentative talk of 
rescheduling. 

Studi says nothing, shrugging off a leather jacket in ex- 
change for a midnight- blue blazer over black shirt* black 
jeans, black leather shoes. He seems smaller and more lithe 
than he looked on the screen as the fearsome Magna in The 
Last of the Mohkaus, sweeter, certainly. Then Studi shakes his 
black hair back and says three words in a low voice that send 
everyone in the room into motion. 

“Let's do it.” 
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was sitting around watching television, and I asked 



Wes Studies ability to make things 
happen with a word or two, impres- 
sive enough in person, translates into 
a screen presence with uncanny power 
Studi acts, he says, “because 1 couldn't be 
a rock star,” 

As The Toughest Pawnee in 1 99Ts Dane 
With WolveSy Studi had virtually no lines, but 
his fiery performance burned an impression 
in moviegoers' minds, including those of pro- 
ducers and directors. As the intense Huron 
warrior Magua in The Last of the Ma/ncans, 
Studi earned more notice, as well as the Totem 
Award from the First Americans in the Arts, 

Since then, two television roles, one in Ned 
Blessing: Return to Plum Creeks andoneasan 
Iroquois chief in the TNT made-for-cable 
movie, The Broken ChaiUj have further put 
Studies craggy, arresting face into the public eye. 
But it is his most recent, and biggest, role 
could make Wes Studi a star. 

As Geronimo in Columbia Pictures’ 
Geronirna: An American Legend^ Studi has 
stepped up to a whole other level. His 
character shares the screen with fason 
Patric, Robert Duvall, and Gene Hack- 
man, but it is Studi and Patric who are the 
emotional centers of the film. And it is 
the burnished image of Studi that has 
been plastered across billboards, 
newspapers, and television screens 
during the movie’s release. 


With that kind of exposure, things could 
change for him, Studi allowed a few weeks 
before the picture’s release. And in fact, even 
before the movie hit theaters. Studies name 
Steadily moved upwards in entertainment sto- 
Iries, acquiring adjectives along the way: “studly 
Studi” in the Houstoti Post and “Cherokee actor 
superb” in Entertainment Weekly. A full -page ad 
in the New York Times trumpeted: “THE AMAZ- 
ING WES STUDI DELIVERS ONE OF THE 
YEAR’S MOST INTENSE AND INDELIBLE PER- 
FORMANCES.” 

In short, it is a great time to be actor Wes Studi. 
And with major studios tripping over one another 
to make Westerns and contemporary Native Ameri- 
can characters showing up everywhere, from the show 
Northern Exposure to the movie Free Willy, it is a great 
time to be a Native American actor. 

Just a few decades ago, the Native American acting 
community consisted almost entirely of lay Silverheels, 
who played Lone Ranger’s sidekick Ton to. Hollywood cast 
Chuck Connors as a blue-eyed Geronimo, Elvis Presley 
starred in Half-Breed, and Native American characters were 
little more than racial stereotypes. 

Studi remembers the first time he considered acting, 
back in the vanilla 1 950s: 

“It was just a passing thought. I was eight, nine, ten 
years old. 1 was sitting around watching television, and 
I asked my dad, 'How do you get to be on television?’ ” 
His father s response quenched the spark of interest in 
Studies mind, at least for a while: “You have to be six foot 
and be a white guy.” 
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my dad, ‘How do you get to be on television?’ ” 




S tudii forty-seven years old, not 
quite six feet tall, and full -blood 
Cherokee, was born in Nofire Hol- 
low, a tiny community in Cherokee 
County in eastern Oklahoma. Chero- 
kee is his first language, but the actor 
wasn't steeped in tribal tradition* “We 
didn't live where all the Cherokee people 
lived.” 

Hisfather, Andy Studie, worked as a ranch 
hand, and his mother, Maggie, worked as a 
housekeeper* The family traveled from 
to town throughout northeast Oklahoma:ti 
Skiatook, Collinsville, Avant Frequent movent' 
and the fact that the first of his three brothers 
wasn't born until Sludi was seven made for a 
solitary childhood. “1 was kind of an only child,” 
Studi says* “1 spent lots and lots of time by 
myself.” 

As a teen-ager, Studi, like his father, left 
home to attend Chilocco Indian School near 
Newkirk, The historical image of an Indian 
boarding school is of a place where Native 
Americans go to lose their cultural identities; 
Chilocco proved to be just the opposite for 
Studi. “U was a good experience, stepping out 
of the household,” Studi says* He also went on 
stage for the first time: lip syncing to The Mon- 
ster Mash for a high school assembly* 

It was at Chilocco, Studi says with a touch 
of self-irony, that he acquired his outer layer 
of coolness. ‘T never really learned the social 


graces. Tm not that well-equipped to 
converse and communicate,” the actor 
says* “I refined that into being sort of 
laid back and cool.” 

After he graduated from high school in 1 964, 
Studi did a tour of duty in Vietnam* After his 
turn, he was one of the group of Oklahoma 
erica n Indian Movement protesters who occu- 
""ied the Bureau of Indian Affairs building in 
in 1972; in 1973, he traveled to South 
Dakota to take part in what became almost a rite of 
passage for young Native Americans: the protest at 
Wounded Knee* Studi was one of many who were 
arrested and briefly jailed* 

Back in Oklahoma, Studi trained horses and 
wrote materials for the Cherokee Nation's bi- 
lingual educational programs. He also did a 
stint as a reporter for a tribal newspaper until 
a wildcat strike in Marble City irritated the 
Teamster's Union. His editors reined him in, 
just when the job was getting interesting* “I 
thought that was what 1 was supposed to 
be doing.” 

“Wes always lives life to the 
edge,” says long-time friend 
Kathryn Bell, a Southern Chey- 
enne who works 
for the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation in 
Okmulgee. "When I 
see Wes, the word 
(cominued on page 42) 
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Wyatt On The Set 


A REAL WYATT EARP TAKES ON HOLLYWOOD 

W hen a producer for Tombitone, the Hollywood 

Pictures film about the famous O.K. Corral shootout In 
Tombstone, Arizona, started getting telephone calls from a 
certain young Oklahoma-born actor, he thought for sure he had 
a crank on his hands. 

"I called him maybe a dozen times/' says Perkins native 
Wyatt Earp, a lanky (six-foot, four-inches) Sam Elliott look a-like 
and a distant cousin of the legendary lawman Wyatt Earp. With 
a script by Kevin jarre, who wrote Chry, and major roles filled 
by Kurt Russell (as Earp), Val Kilmer, and jason Priestley, 
competition to be in the picture was hot* 

Says Earp: "If any actor was meant to be In that picture, it 
was me." 

Earp finally won an audition (after faxing a photocopy of his 
driver's license) and ultimately a small role in the movte as Billy 
Claiborne, a member of the Clanton gang and an enemy of 
Sheriff Earp* His lines were cut from the finished movie, but he is 
easy to spot in the film's first scene says his mother, Wanda Earp: 
"His shirt is whiter than the other mad cowboys." 

While the actor Wyatt Earp was growing up on a Perkins 
horse ranch, the family connection to his famous relation was 
downplayed by his mother, who thought the lawman a bit 
unsavory, says the thirty-year-old Earp, who went by the name 
of Glen Earp until he left home. (His mom still calls him Glen.) 
Earp's family collected anecdotes and history books about the 
lawman, trading stories at Christmas and family reunions. The 
family hobby made him a novelty on the set; Earp and screen- 
writer Kevin jarre got in long discussions, debating the pro-Earp 
and anti-Earp points of view. 

"(Wyatt Earp, the lawman) was basically a good guy," says 
Wyatt Earp, the actor. "There were a few chinks in his armor, 
but he always stood on the side of the iaw," 

Earp's own hero as a boy, however, was not his famous 
relative but Matt Dillon. "I acted out scenes from Cunsmoke out 
in the pasture, with my hat and chaps." Theater classes, 
however, were nonexistent in Perkins; besides, he had a knack 
for business. He started working in junior high, doing chores on 
neighboring farms, and made a living selling real estate while 
earning a political science degree at Oklahoma State University* 
(His high school class named him "Most Ambitious.") After 
college, Earp moved to Oklahoma City, where, as he says, he 
caught the tail end of the oil boom. 

He moonlighted as a motivational speaker and in 1988 
decided to listen to a little of the advice he was giving others: 
"You are only limited by the size of your dream/' 

His dream was to act, Earp says, so, at age twenty-five, he 
moved to L.A. and began taking acting classes while working as 
a mortgage broker* "I thought I would make it in about two 
years/' 

Earp's plan was off by a few years; still he feels luckier than 
most. 

Being related to Wyatt Earp helped him get his foot in the 
door, he says, but closer relatives— his mom and dad (Lee and 
Wanda Earp) — will be the key to his success. 

"When 1 went to L.A., I knew who 1 was," he says. "The 
pioneering Oklahoma spirit is a real advantage." — BP 
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‘ ‘When Wes is on screen, you 


can hardly look 



(continued from page 39) 
quicksilver always comes 
to mind. He can be ten- 
der, fiinny, serious. He’s 
very changeable. That 
quality alone is very 
unique.” 

Bell has seen Studi 
operate in the cool 
and distant mode, “but 
I know is exuberant. Zany. He’s a partying kind of 
guy, a litde offl>eat.” 

She pauses. “He’s just plain wild.” Another pause. 
“He’s gonna kill me.” 

Studi’s old friend Carol Nuttle, who is Pawnee, 
laughed outright when it was suggested that Studi 
could be discomfiting, even intimidating, that he 
could be slow to warm up to a person, sometimes 
responding to questions with a silent, baleful stare. 
(Even Katie Couric on the Today Show squirmed a 
little while interviewing Studi.) “Wes is...just Wes,” 
Nuttle says. 

Just as affecting as Studi’s reserve is his quick, 
broad grin — once he decides that he will grin. He 
employs his whole face in the expression: his eyes, 
his eyebrows, the deep creases that run from his 
ears to his chin. “I think that’s a real typical In- 
dian approach,” says Cherokee author Robert J. 
Conley, who also worked for the Cherokee Nation 
in the 1970s. “And a full-blood is even more tra- 
ditional.” Cherokee people take a stranger’s 
measure carefully, Conley explains, but once 


they’ve decided to let 
down their guard, 
there’s no limit to 
their kindness. 
lnTahlequah,Con- 
?y often crossed 
paths with 
Studi — “Usu- 
ally in a bar” — 
bounced around 
the idea of putting out a newsletter together. In 
those days, Studi, like Conley himself, was a bit 
of a rounder, the author observes. He hastens to 
add, “We’re both considerably more settled now. 
Older and wiser.” 

In the early 1980s, Studi got divorced for 
the second time and took what would turn 
out to be a precipitous step — he enrolled in 
an acting workshop in a Native American pro- 
gram in Tulsa. 

In the workshop, instructors and students per- 
formed a scene from the play Bad Habits^ and Studi 
took the lead role of a wheelchair-bound character 
named Dr. Pepper. “We liked to do it in front of a 
crowd,” Studi remembers. “So we performed in old- 
age homes, anyone who would have us, really. It was 
; my first acting experience.” 

I After the workshop, Studi continued to take classes 
|from Tulsa actor J.R. Mathews, who was the artistic 
tairector of the American Indian Theatre and who 
-»^ow owns a film production company. “The first 
time I saw Wes, I thought he had one of the greatest 
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at anyone else. 


Straight Shootin 


ompared with the bad old days when everyone from 
Ricardo Montafban to Jack Palance to Charleton Heston 
were outfitted with wigs with black braids to play Native 
Americans, it seems iike the 1990s approach to making Westerns 
would tickle someone iike Michael Darrow, tribal historian for the Fort 





looks to go up on camera,” says Mathews. 

StLidi did well in Mathews’s acting classes, 

“I like to throw (students) curves, make I 
them change characters, Wes real ly enjoyed ’ 
all that. But what he loved more than any* 
thing was chasing girls,” 

Studi admits he was propelled into the theater^ 
not by a desire to act, but by the fact that the the^ 
a ter was a great place to meet women, “3 get a lot 
of dak (for saying that) from Indian women,” he 
says. 

Soon Studi was acting regularly in American 
Indian Theatre Company productions in Tulsa, 
AITCO under Mathews flourished during the early 
and mid-1980s, growing from small-budget pro- 
ductions to plays that brought in Equity actors from 
all over the country. Part of the strategy, Mathews 
says, was to show Tulsa actors what they had the 
potential to do. 'They saw (the Equity actors) were 
nothing to be in awe oT They were just actors who 
just happened to have (gotten some) breaks,” 

Even though Studi has a classic Cherokee profile 
and bronze skin that fits the image of Native 
Americans, only a few people predicted back then 
that it would be Studi who would break out from 
the group of gifted male Native American actors 
in Tulsa, says Monetta Trepp, who has long 
been associated with the theater company. 'T 
don*t think /lekiiew,” Trepp says; Studi was 
quiet and shy around rehcarsaIs“""He was 
not that person you saw on the screen (in 
Geronimo).^^ 


Sill Apache tribe of Southwestern Oklahoma. 

Ever since Kevin Costner used Lakota dialogue and subtitles to 
underscore the separate culture of the Native American principals in 
Dunces With Woives, there hasbeenahigher standard for authentic- 
ity for pictures with Native American storylines. Most Native 
1^^ American roles now go to actors of Indian ancestry, the input of 
advocacy organizations like American Indians in Film is solicited, 
and movie- makers hire people like Darrow, who worked as a 
consultant to both Columbia Pictures' Geronimo: An American 
Legend and Turner Broadcasting's Ceror?/mo, both released in 
nH December. 

Even so, Darrow says he cringed when he watched rushes of 
Columbia's Geronfmo. "Hollywood/' he has concluded, "is 
incapable of doing an accurate movie about American 
Indians." 

Some of what Darrow, whose grandparents with 
other Apaches were imprisoned in order to force 
Geronimo to surrender In the 1 9th century, 
objected to in the movie was pretty straightfor- 
ward; the scene, for instance, that shows Wes 
Studi in a rocking chair — furniture Darrow feels 
sure was non-Apache. (Darrow was able to nix 
the use of a tipi,) A White Mountain Apache 
served as language coach for actors who had 
Apache lines, but the dialect used in the movie 
was modern Apache, Darrow said, not the 
language that 19th-century Apache would have 
ised. And the killing of a medicine man in the 
i movie that precipitated Geronimo's flight from 
the reservation was not a Chiricahua incident; it 
happened four years earlier among the Sibecu 
Apache, 

"It was stated to me (that the Columbia and TNT 
Geronimo) movies were to be as historically accurate as 
possible," Darrow says, "I found that In both cases, 
historical accuracy takes a back seat to financial conve- 
nience and entertainment." 

Just as troubling to Darrow was the film's overall 
characterization of the Chiricahua Apache, 'The images 
in the past of the Chiricahua Apache have been of a cruel, 
warlike people who go around fighting all the time. We 
know we are not like that. We don't have warrior societies, 
all the things that characterize warlike tribes/' 

Part of the problem, Darrow says, lies with what has been 
written In history books, which is often at odds with tribal 
oral history, "A lot of the information I have is the combina- 
tion of the things that have been written in history books and 
stories told within the family and tribe of what actually was 
going on at the time/' 

It Is not a Native American versus non- Native American issue, 
says Darrow. "The image that is held of Geronimo in the 
Chiricahua spills over from the general public into the non- 
Chiricahua American Indian world/' If he were making a movie 
I about the Chiricahua tribe, Darrow said he would bypass the 
I figure of Geronimo altogether, and tell the story of chiefs like 
Mangus and Vittoria. 

Moviemakers seem to look upon Geronimo as sort of a hero 
and a role model for American Indians, Darrow says. "Among the 
Chiricahua Apache, he didn't have nearly the stature of some of 
the actual chiefs. He was a well-intentioned person who caused 
a lot of trouble." 

Darrow says he is not looking to see the Apache image re- 
vised anytime soon. 

"Nobody wants to see a movie about peaceful people," he 
says. "I think everybody is going to like this movie — except 
Chiricahuas," — BP 
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"because I couldn't be a rock 



Studi played a number of supporting roles 
in AITCO productions (sometimes a number 
of roles in the same play) and the lead in The 
Royal Htuit of the Sun. '"The girls fell in love 
with him in that one," remembers Mathews* 

"'He had a long, flowing robe, a high head- 
piece, and a small thing around his waist* 
Married women were just going, ‘Wes**/ " 

Studies first paying role was that of Shakopi in [ 
the American Indian Theatre production of Blac% 
ElkSpeakSf in which David Carradineand the Okla-^ 
homa^born Creek actor Will Sampson also per- \ 
formed. 

Black Elk Speaks was well received, so much so 
that a public television station and the University 
of Nebraska adapted the play for film* Some 
members of the Tulsa cast, including Studi, 
reprised their roles in Nebraska* The production 
schedule shuttled actors back and forth from 
Oklahoma to Nebraska via plane; on one flight, 
Studi was bumped and given a free airline ticket 
to compensate him for the inconvenience* He f>ut 
the ticket away* 

Back in Tulsa, the actor found that AITCO 
had slowed down. When it looked as if there 
would nT be much for Studi to do in local the- 
ater, he remembered the airline ticket, 
thought: ‘This acting business is good* Td like 
to try it/ ” 

The ticket only got him as far as 
San Diego, so Studi took a bus 
the rest of the way to Los Ange- 


les* “It was quite the culture 
shock,” Studi remembers, “There 
were hustlers, pimps, people sleep- 
ing in boxes,” 

Despite the harsh introduction, 
Studi adjusted easily to life in 
California. He stayed with Harrison 
Lowe, another AITCO alum. {Lowe, too, 
found acting success in California; he 
recently appeared in the TNT version of 
Geronlmo.) Meanwhile, Studi found work 
training horses and moving furniture, then 
only four months, he won a role in a 
television movie called Long Arm* The 
movie was a Western shot on the old 
Silverado sets, but it was a little before its 
time^ — Westerns had yet to make their 
big resurgence. Nonetheless, Studi says 
with a shrug, “It was a pretty good TV 
movie.” (“It was horrible,” says his old 
friend Conley* “Wes was the best thing 
about it. When Wes is on screen, you 
can hardly look at anyone else.”) 

Studi was next cast in a walk-on role 
in Powwow Highway, a Native Ameri- 
can road movie. Studi was not pleased 
with his performance — he told 
Mathews he could see that he was act- 
ing with his mouth, not his whole 
body — and he enrolled in more acting 
^ classes. 

In 1991, Studi was cast in Kevin 
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Costner's Dances With WolveSy a job he considers to be a lucky 
break, ''Until then, I actually hadn't fully committed to acting,'' 
Studi said, “I sort of played at it*” 

His attitude, the actor said, had always left him an out* "You 
can play at this, play at that, and not be totally serious about 
it — in case you fail.” But once Studi found himself fully com- 
mitted, '*1 was much more comfortable, 1 was tired of half step- 
ping. And I don't know if it was a direct result or not, but things 
started to work in my favon” 

A nd quickly: When Studi played the Huron warrior Magua 
in the 1 992 film The Last of the Mohicans, director Michael 
Mann expanded the role, once he saw the strength of Studies 
performance. Part of the intensity, Studi says, conies from his 
own experience. “All I can do is ask myself how I would feel, 
given the particulars that 1 know about the situation,” 

“1 don't see (Magua) as a villain,” Studi continues, "...He had 
a vision* He may have been twisted in some of the things that 
he needed to do and blinded by a passion for revenge, (but) 
the spirit of Magua lives in the hearts and minds of every In- 
dian male who has ever studied or even thought about how we 
as Native Americans came to be where we are*” 

The role led directly to that ofGeroninio, another less than 
sympathetic figure who also could be said to have been blinded 
by the need for revenge* After filming, "I came out with a bet- 
ter understanding of why he did the things that he did,” Studi 
says* "He was a complicated man*” 

The action in the film Gerommo covers about five months 
in the history of the Chiricahua- Apache, much of which is cen- 
tered on Geronimo's flight with a band of followers into 
Mexico* Other members of the cast have emphasized the gru- 
eling routine of shooting ten weeks in the Utah Moab desert, 
most of it while on horseback. Not Studi. With his horse and 
cattle background, he found it pretty routine* "I do all my own 
riding,” he says. 

There are some exceptions; In Gerommo he did only those 
stunts that didn't subject him to any great pain. "As I've gotten 
older, bones doiTt heal as quickly, and neither do bruises,” says 
Studi. 

Working with actors the caliber of Duvall and Hackman was 
a thrill for Studi* “Those guys are legends* When they get a part, 
they make it their own*” (Gene Hackman returned the compli- 
ment when he appeared on the Tonight Show with jay Lena und 
spent most of his time praising Studi's work in Geronimo.) 

As Studi's professional stature has grown, so have the requests 
for his time. Not quite an activist (many more people can speak 
more knowledgeably than he, says Studi), the actor is nonethe- 
less an ardent supporter of Native American friends who are: In 
August, the actor took part in the 1843 International Council, a 
gathering sponsored by the Cherokee Nation to mark the 1 50th 
anniversary of an historic intertribal council. He sat in on a panel 
on Ethnicidein the Media, which discussed the portrayal of Na- 
tive Americans in film and how it affects children* Studi had only 
to look back to his childhood for firsthand knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Seeing Native American roles filled by actors such as Sal Mineo 


was confusing as a child, Studi says* "None of the people I knew 
looked anything like that*'' 

As to the recent surge in roles for Native Americans, Studi says 
only that he would like to see more roles that feature contem- 
porary Indians and eastern tribes, not just Plains Indians on 
horseback* "I tend to like stories about any tribe east of the Mis- 
sissippi* It's an area that's ripe for development.” 

His dream role, he says, would be in a science -fiction fdm set 
at least a hu ndred years from today. “People would look and see 
that there's an Indian still here* It's all too easy for people who 
aren't in daily contact with us to think we've disappeared.” 
MeanwhOe as the reaction to his performance in Gewnirno 
rains down around him, Studi is hunkered down in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, where he has lived since last year (it's a midpoint 
between Oklahoma and California: “halfway between every- 
thing”}* He remarried last year, and a son, his third child, was 
born last fall* 

For now, he is turning offers over, waiting to see what will come 
in. “Possibility,” Studi says, “is the name of the game ” M 


Barbara Palmer is senior Oklahoma Today. 



In telling the story of the five-month, three-thousand mile pursuit of 
Chirkohua — Apache warrior Geroninw hm the momitains of 
Mexico, the Columbia Piaures film Geronimo: An American Legend 
concettfrated om a few major characters and events. 

Yotil! find the unvarnished story — and a lot more detail — at the 
exhibit The Pursuit of Geronimo at the Museum of the Great Plains in 
Lawton. Curators gathered together fifty-three bronze-toned 
photographs taken by frontier photographers, a map of the campaign, 
and illustrathns, including one by Frederic Rerurngton, that document 
the Apache War^* watchers i?/Geronimo may recognize a few 
historic shots by Tombstone photographer C.S. Fly that were recreated 
in the movie.) llie exhibit runs from January 4-3! at the museum, 

601 Ferris Avenue, Elmer Thomas Park, Lawton, The museum is open 
Monday through Friday, 3 a.m. to 5 p.nu Saturday, 10a,m. to 5:30 
pmh; and Sunday, 1-5:30 p.m. Regtdar admission is $2; admission is 
free on the fotirth Stmday of each month. For more information, call 
the museum at (405) 581-3460. 

Native Americans in film and the use of Native American images 
by both Indian and non- Indian filmmakers will be among the topics 
covered during the Moving Pictures: Native American film festival, 
the first such festival at the Jacobson House in Norman. The festival, 
which will run February 4-1 1, will include photography, video, and 
films, including Hopi filmmaker Victor Imagining 
Indians. For a full schedule, call the Jacobson House at (405) 366- 
1667. 

The American Indian Theatre Company still stages performances 
and workshops in the Tulsa area; for more information, call (918) 
838-3875. 
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Blazing prairie scenes such 
as this one of the Tallgrass 
Prairie Preserve helped 
fuel the ornamental grass 
movement 
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Ornamental 

GRASS IS GROWING 

ON US. 



"Ti- 


Blue fescue 

[Testuca ovina ‘Glauca'J. 


BY MAURA McDermott 


I used to think: grass ts grass. I live in a smalls 
fenced-off corner of a pasture, and grass, as 
far as I could tell for the longest time, was 
for my cows to eat and for me to mow. 

Grasses that send up flower heads like satin 
feathers each fall. Grasses that in winter turn am- 
ber and catch the light so that the earth seems on 
fire. Grasses grand enough to recall a time when 
Oklahoma was an undulating sea of grass. 

Well, those were foreign to me. 
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A GARDEN OF GRASSES 


O rnamental grasses are best for fall and winter gardens. Spring 
and summer flowers tend to overpower their monotone beauty, 
but by August they will not only brighten a flowerbed considerably 
(sunlight refracts through ornamentals until they literally glow) but 
they'll also add action (even the gentlest breeze sets ornamentals to 
swaying). 

Some (both native and non-native) that do particularly well in 
Oklahoma: 

MAIDEN GRASS {Miscanthus sinensis Xlracillimus'). Native to 
the Far East, this vase-shaped, silvery green grass can reach four to 
six feet in height. (It is Paul James's favorite: “the most graceful of the 
lot.”) Both moisture and drought tolerant, it is also available in dwarf 
varieties. 

STRIPED EULALIA GRASS {Miscanthussinensis*Variegntus'). 
Notable for its yellow-, green-, and white-striped blades, this grass tops 
out at six feet in height, grows in upright clumps, and has .stunning 
summer foliage. 

ZEBRA GRASS (Miscanthus sinensis 'Zebrinus"). Very much like 
striped Eulalia grass, e.xcept it grows even taller — up to seven feet 
high — and its green blades are banded white or yellow. 

HARDY PAMPAS GRASS (Erianthus ravettnae). S\m\\ar in ap- 
pearance to pampas grass, which is not hardy in mo.st parts of Okla- 
homa, this native of .southern Europe can reach seven feet in height. 
Beside being tall and majestic, it has beautiful, long, silver-white in- 
florescences (flower heads) in fall. Likes well-drained, fertile soil. 

FOUNTAIN GRASS (Pennisetum species). Native to Au.stralia and 
Africa, Fountain gra.ss ranges in height from two to three feet depend- 
ing on the species. Blooming late summer through fall, the bristly fox- 
tail .seedheads catch the sun like down on a gosling. Planted en masse 
with bold flowers, the effect is a spectacular, stylized meadow. Some 
species have pink or purple flowers, and some are drought tolerant. 

JAPANESE BLOOD GRASS (Imperata cylindrica rubra 'Red 
Baron') The name tells it all — this Japane.se native has brilliant crim- 
son foliage, but only during the growing sea.son. Striking in woodland 
gardens and against evergreens, it is shorter in height than some 
gra.sses (twelve to eighteen inches) and prefers moist well-drained 
soils. 

BLUE FESCUE (Festuca ovina 'Cdauca*). A short six to eight inches 
in height, the blue fescue’s cool blue-green tufts keep their color all 
winter. Great in the rock garden or as ground cover. It needs full sun 
in the morning and afternoon shade— doesn't like to get too hot. 

Three Oklahoma native grasses used commonly as ornamentals: 

LITTLE BLUE STEM (.SV/i/znc/iyr/nm scopnnnm). Blue-green fo- 
liage with tinges of purple paired with shiny silver flowers, this grass 
looks great in mass plantings. It tops out at two feet in height and likes 
full sun and ordinary .soil. 

SWITCH GRASS (Panicutn v/r^jmm). Clouds of delicate flowers 
appear in summer. In fall and winter foliage is a golden orange. The 
grass itself stands two to three feet in height and likes full sun to par- 
tial shade in fertile, well-drained soil. 

NORTHERN SEA OATS (Chasnuinthiumlati folium). Nodding, 
flattened seed heads are attractive in cut flower arrangements. It stands 
two to three feet in height and likes damp soil, full sun, or partial shade. 

— Maura McDermott 


Fountain grass 



It would seem to be a classic case of failing to recognize what is 
under one’s own nose. Or in this case, growing under one’s feet. 

For ornamental gra.ss, as the horticulturists of the world can tell 
you, is anything but plain and dowdy. And it is surprisingly rare — 
of the more than seven thousand species of grasses worldwide, only 
about a hundred are .showy enough to be used as ornamentals. 
Arching, graceful, luminous, gathered from every continent but 
Antarctica, they are the stars of the grass world, and these days, 
the gardening world, too. 

rhoLigh this hasn’t always been the case. 

The globe-trotting Victorians planted a few ornamental grasses 
(more as oddities than for decoration), but in general ornamen- 
tal grasses have not fit into the prevailing American landscape style, 
which was modeled on that of an English park: large expanses of 
lawn, rows of evergreen shrubs, and discreet beds of flowers. As 
of late, however, a new landscaping philosophy has emerged in 
the U.S., and this “New American Garden” (or New Romantic 
l.and.scape) aspires to bring the look and feel of the natural Ameri- 
can landscape into one’s own yard. The critical ingredient in this 
new formula? The use of native plants and those that look like 
natives, such as ornamental gra.s.ses. 

It may be an American trend, but it is a trend popularized by a 
German nurseryman; Karl Foerster was one of the first to look at 
grasses and .see not the Plain Janes of the plant world but rather, 
“Mother Earth’s Hair.” And indeed there is something primal and 
poetic about this most familial plant. Grasses conjure up visions 
of wild ponies thundering across the Osage Hills, lions slinking 
through the tawny savannas of the Serengetti, or a warm country 
afternoon and the scent of wheat ripening in the sun. “In my view,” 
says Paul James of Tulsa, “they are magnificent plants.” 

As the “Gardener Guy” on Tulsa’s Channel 6, James has had 
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the opportunity to bring other Oklahomans around to 
the merits of ornamental grasses. Since 1990, he has 
featured ornamental grasses several times on his Fri- 
day gardening segments, and at home he prac- 
^ tices what he preaches — he has a mini -prairie 
r' of twenty-five grasses, five different varieties, 
planted in his own south Tulsa yard- 
According to James, ornamental grasses 
first became popular in the U.S. on the East 
Coast where for the last ten years they 
have been used extensively in landscap- 
ing new homes; today ornamentals remain 
as popular as ever with Yankees and enjoy new 
favor in prairie states like Oklahoma. The 
reasons are multifold. There is, of course, 
their air of romance. And then there are the 
practical reasons: ''They almost thrive on ne- 
glect,'’ James says. Ornamental grasses don’t 
need to be sprayed; their dead heads don’t need 
to be plucked. All they really require is an annual 
haircut in late winter before they begin new growth. 

Even better, most look great in the garden when ev- 
erything else looks shriveled and pathetic. Ornamen- 
tal annuals are big and green by mid-summer, in bloom 
by late September, and blonde and beautiful through late 
winter. If they have a bad hair day it would be late February 
to early March, when they get that annual haircut. {Peren- 
nial grasses are a little different; they grow back from the roots 
each spring and so don’t reach their full height and volume 
until summer.) 

Like most plants, ornamental grasses need to be watered 
well the first year after planting, but after they are established 
many are drought tolerant. And there are grasses for every 
soil type. 

The Big Three of ornamentai grasses — Fountain grass 
(pennisetum)^ Maiden grass (m/scijnf/; us) and a pampas-type 
grass (Erianthus mvetinae) can be found in the beds of the 
Philbrook Museum of Art in Tulsa. Ralph Bendel, Philbrook 


grounds superintendent, has also found the grasses to be low- 
maintenance plants. The eriauthust Bendel promises, “does 
not require one lick of effort after planting,” except for be- 
ing divided (like irises) every few years. 

As someone with a large expanse of garden to maintain, 
Bendel has appreciated the fact that most ornamental grasses 
are long-lived (the Maiden grasses at the Philbrook were 
planted back in the 1950s) and look best during the time of 
year when nothing else does, turning shades of almond and 
gold in fall and keeping their color all winter. Early on win- 
ter mornings and late in the afternoons, the translucent dried 
flowers seem to glow with an inner light. After an ice storm 
with blades coated with ice, “They are gorgeous,” says Bendel. 

Bendel has used ornamentals at the Philbrook in a variety 
of ways: Placing six- foot-high mounds of Maiden grass along 
the edge of a reflecting pool. Planting larger grasses singly as 
dramatic living sculptures, and arranging others in groups as 
hedges or screens to soften walls and path edges or to par- 
tially hide structures. 

Bendel has found the grasses look good planted next to ev- 
ergreens or perennials with grassy foliage like day lilies. In 
nature, grasses grow in broad sweeps, often in concert with 
wild flowers; at Philbrook, the two-foot-high permisetums^rf^ 
often planted en masse in a bed of perennial flowers, imitat- 
ing this effect. Whether they are planted singly or in banks, 
perhaps the most alluring characteristic of any ornamental 
grass is the way it drifts m the slightest breeze, summer or 
winter, making soft waves. 

Of course it must be said that ornamental grasses do bring 
their own hazards. Paul James will be replanting part of his 
Tulsa yard this coming spring — seems while his home was 
being remodeled recently some of his ornamental grasses 
were destroyed. 

“The contractor,” says James ruefully, “thought it was grass 
that just needed mowing.” |p| 


Canfribiititig editor Maura McDermott writes often on gardening 
/or Oklahoma Today, 


GETTING THERE 

Though it is iiiird to think of a stand of grass more orjuimenta! than | 
that of the Taligmss Proirie Preserve north of Pmvhnska, many of the 
ornamentiil grasses being planted in Oklahoma gardens are from somewhere else — 

AustraH(i^ Japaot Africa, And they're being planted in Oklahomans urban areas. 

Among those in the forefront: 

The Gikrease Museum on Gikrease Road in northwest Tulsa; its Victorian garden houses 
one of the most spcctaailar displays of ornamental grasses (from Maiden grass to foantain 
grass) iu the state. (918) 596-2700. 

Also in Tulsa, the gardeus of the Philbrook Museum of Art, 2727 S. Rockford Road, (918) 

749-794L 

In Oklahoma City, Will Rogers Park, 3500 /YW J6f/? Street, has a nice stand o/mi scan thus, or 
Maiden grass. 

For those interested in adding ornamental grasses to their own landscape (spring is the best planting time), there isSouthwood 
Nursery, 9025 S. Lewis, in Tulsa. Owner joe Schulte stocks a free handout that covers seventeen ortiamctital grasses, plmUing zones, 
botanical names, and gardening notes; come spring Schulte also sells natwe grasses by the pot. Prices start at five dollars for a gallon pot, 
fifteen Jhr a five-gallon. Dwarf varieties, says Schulte, are his best-sellers. (9IH) 299-9409. 
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A CENTURY AGO, 

A WEST POINT 
CADET WAS 
BEATEN, TIED UP, 
AND LER 
UNCONSCIOUS 
BY HIS PEERS. 
HOW SUCH 
PERSECUTION 
GOT HIM COURT- 
MARTIALED IS A 
STORY EVERYONE 
TRIED TO FORGET. 


By Burkhard Bilger 

J ohnson C. Whittaker could have been any one of the eighty thou- 
sand blacks who flooded into Oklahoma at the turn of the centuryi 
looking to build a society free from prejudice^ or at least out of ear- 
shot of it. Fifty years old in 1908, Whittaker had no kin among those erect- 
ing all-black towns on the open plains, so he bought a six-room cottage 
on South Klein Street in Oklahoma City instead. There, surrounded by 
orchards still in bloom in a city half given over to prairie, he hoped his 
family could be left to itself. 

His neighbors had other ideas. Whittaker had barely signed the deed 
when a delegation of whites marched over to his front porch. This was 
an all-white neighborhood, they said, and blacks like him had no place 
in it. A small, silver-haired man, frail-looking despite his military bear- 
ing, Whittaker must have seemed an easy mark. Yet he not only stood 
his ground, he declared the day and date when he planned to move in. 
When the neighbors returned on the night of his arrival, burning a cross 
on his lawn and peppering the house with bullets, they were startled to 
see shotgun barrels emerge from the windows of the house. After years 
of turning the other cheek, of meeting persecution with patience, Johnson 
Whittaker was returning fire. 

a yoinigy ambitious Johnson C. Whittaker. 
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W hittaker had never 
lacked the skill or 
courage to de- 
fend himself. As a young 
man at West Point, where he 
was for a time the only black 
cadet, he had learned a good 
deal about withstanding a 
siege. If not for an incident 
at the end of his jimior year 
and the trial that followed it, 
he would have become one 
of the country’s first black 
military officers. He had al- 
ways trusted in truth and 
dignity to pull him through. 

The story of his disillu- 
sionment and the incident 
that began it has been called 
one of the most sensational 
episodes in American history, yet it has failed to claim a place 
in our national memory. Again and again Whittaker’s case 
has been forgotten, until one day, rummaging through the 
past, someone came across it again, its bare facts lying there 
like pieces of flint: A black man, bound, beaten, and told to 
keep quiet. A court that would rather doubt than defend him. 
A society founded on equality, yielding at last to a deeper rac- 
ism. And, struck together, those facts create a flicker that re- 
veals as much about the present age as it does about 
Whittaker’s. 

When historian and author John F. Marszalek dusted off 
the Whittaker case in the late 1960s, it seemed an uncanny 
parable for the civil rights movement. Twenty years later, 
when filmmakers Harry and Judith Moses came upon 
Marszalek’s book, Court Martial: The Army vs, lohnson 
Whittaker (from which the facts in this article are drawn), 
they heard unsettling echoes of Rodney King and the contro- 
versy over gays in the militar)''. Their feature film and docu- 
mentary, slated to premiere on Sho^vtime this February to- 
gether with a new paperback version of Marszalek’s book ap- 
pearing in March, promise to reacquaint the country with 
Whittaker’s story and its hard lessons about racism, the role 
of the military in a nation at peace, and the limits of law in 
an unequal society. 

J ohnson Chestnut Whittaker %vas born with just enough 
luck to get him into trouble. The son of a slave and an 
anon^mious white man, Whittaker had skin so light, in 
his granddaughter’s words, that it looked “like a glass of milk 
with a drop of coffee in it.” On the stately Mulberry Planta- 
tion in South Carolina where he grew up, Johnson and his 
family were house slaves spared the brutal fieldwork that 
darker- skinned slaves had to endure. Their owners, James 
and Mary Chesnut (the author of the famous Diary from 
Dixie)y claimed to be fed up with slavery and eager to see it 
end, yet they kept the Whittakers on even after Sherman’s 


troops swept through in 
1865* After the war, they 
passed them over to rela- 
tives as paid servants. Free- 
dom, which left many slaves 
without homes and still no 
standing in society, brought 
the Whittakers a steady sal- 
ary and land of their own. 

Circumstances gradually 
conspired to open doors 
for Johnson Whittaker that 
wouldn’t open for blacks 
again for another century. 
Jim Crow laws were already in 
the making, public facilities 
from restrooms to schools 
would soon be strictly segre- 
gated, and blacks would know 
better than to apply to places 
like West Point, But for a brief period after the war, the ques- 
tion of race was still up for debate. Radical Republicans, tak- 
ing the Abolitionist argument to its logical conclusion, de- 
manded that blacks be granted true equality. When a black 
student was admitted into the University of South Carolina 
Medical School, prompting a wave of resignations, the uni- 
versity was restaffed with more sympathetic whites and 
opened its doors to blacks and whites alike. A special schol- 
arship program was even announced that encouraged blacks 
to apply. 

Whittaker, whose education had been taken under the wing 
of a black minister named Edward Pinkney, passed the schol- 
arship exam in 1874. By 1876, he had advanced to the top of 
his class and earned the patronage of Richard T. Greener, pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy at the university and 
Harv^ard’s first black graduate. It was Greener who chose him 
to receive a Congressional appointment to West Point and 
would later serve as Whittaker’s co-counsel during his ulti- 
mate trial at the militar)^ school. 

The United States Military Academy in those years w^as al- 
ready an aristocratic place steeped, perhaps too deeply, in 
ritual and tradition. Perfect gentlemen in public, trained in 
every point of 19th-century chivalry, the cadets let off steam 
by hazing first-year students, or plebes, and by pulling off 
elaborate pranks. “The cadets were always dragging cannons 
up to roo fs and shooting them off,” Marszalek says. “Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, the Army’s post-war commanding general, 
loved that kind of stuff; he thought it was hilarious,” Though 
it still trained the Army’s officers, the Academy had been 
shaken during the Civil War when many of its cadets had 
defected to the Confederacy. Since the war had ended, there 
had been talk in Congress that West Point had become ob- 
solete, that its cadets had become unbearably elitist. More- 
over, their training seemed of little practical use: the Civil War 
had clearly been the war to end all wars, they said. A small 
army could handle the pesky Indian problem. 
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Five feet eight inches tali^ 110 pounds at the time of his 
physical exam, Whittaker was one of the academy^s first black 
cadets, A quiet, driven young man with curly brown hair and 
a smile playing along his lips, Whittaker appears in old pho- 
tographs as too fragile for life at West Point, where black ca- 
dets were taxed not only physically but mentally. It was a life 
not many blacks survived. Of those black cadets who preceded 
Whittaker, only one— Henry O, Flipper, Whittaker’s room- 
mate his freshman year — would graduate and receive a com- 
mission. Some black cadets were expelled for academic rea- 
sons or alleged physical deficiencies; others, like James 
Webster Smith, fought for equal rights and saw court-martials 
for misconduct. 

Though the academy had been forced to accept black ca- 
dets, it felt no obligation to make them welcome. An unwrit- 
ten code, tacitly endorsed by the administration, called for 
black cadets to be ostracized from the moment they arrived 
until the moment they left. Other than orders and official 
messages, not a word was said to Whittaker and his fellow 


blacks during their entire time at West Point, White cadets 
refused to room with blacks, to sit next to them in the caf- 
eteria, or to wear anything that a black had touched. One ca- 
det was even willing to give up his corporal stripes to keep 
from having to stand next to Whittaker in formation. Re- 
stricted to the remote campus along the Hudson River, most 
often lacking fellow blacks to consort with, cadets like 
Whittaker and his roommate had to endure years of solitary 
confinement to graduate. Whittaker would later say that he 
had been treated better as a slave than he had as a West Point 
cadet. 

Sorting through Whittaker’s court-martial transcripts at 
the National Archive in Washington in 1968, Marszalek 
found the most poignant testimony to Whittaker’s misery at 
West Point: his Bible. Dog-eared from daily use, filled with 
pressed flowers, the Bible had provided the cadet’s only com- 
fort. ""It almost tore my heart out when I found the Bible,” 
Marszalek says. “He wrote little things to himself in the mar- 
gins and underlined passages, and every one of them had 





something to do with loneliness and 'How am 1 going to make 
it?^ Next to a Psalm reading "Wait on the Lord: be of good 
courage and he shall strengthen thy heart,” Whittaker's light 
pencil- marks read: "A world of comfort for sad souls is locked 
up in this Fourteenth verse,” Near another passage he 
scrawled, “1 in my dreary solitude surrounded by none but 
enemies can say that I am not destitute of friends, for God is 
near me.” 

Whittaker did have a few run-ins with his enemies, but like 
his roommate, he saw passive resistance as the only path to 
graduation. When a cadet from Alabama punched him in the 
face, Whittaker walked away and reported the cadet to the 
authorities. The cadet was expelled, and Whittaker became 
known as the only thing worse than a black cadet: a black 
coward. Of course, if he had fought back, he would have been 
labeled a troublemaker like other black cadets had been and 
probably court- man ialed. 

[t must have been impossible at limes to concentrate on 
school work in such an atmosphere, but Whittaker managed 
to get by academically, albeit near the bottom of his class. 
Then in 1878, the first disaster struck: Whittaker failed an 
exam. Usually, this would have been grounds for dismissal, 
but the Academy's superintendent. General John M, 
Schofield, decided to allow Whittaker and two white cadets 
who had also failed exams to repeat their junior year. 
Whittaker surely dreaded the extra year at West Point, yet he 
was willing to endure it in exchange for his officer's stripes. 

F ew moments in American history have been belter 
documented than the night of April 6, 1880, at West 
Point. More than twelve thousand pages of transcripts 
from Whittaker's court of inquiry and court-martial exam- 
ine that night's events from every possible angle. Cadets, 
officers, doctors, barbers, bartenders, milkmen, handwriting 
experts, people from every facet of American society were 
brought in to describe or explain what happened. In phrases 
of Jamesian length and eloquence, attorneys tried to reveal 
the sinister logic behind a scene that simply didnT square with 
West Point's civilized image: Johnson Whittaker, bound and 
unconscious on the floor of his West Point room, a broken 
mirror on the Ooor next to him, his ears slashed and bleed- 
ing. 

Whittaker was discovered on the morning of April 7 after 
be tailed to fill I in for reveille. His wrists were tightly bound 
together in front of him, his ankles tied and suspended from 
the bed rail. Clumps of his hair lay in a semicircle around the 
broken mirror, and blood was everywhere: on the floor, mat- 
tress, pillow, a club, and on a handkerchief near Whittakef s 
head. Though the cadets who discovered him thought lie 
might be seriously wounded or even dead, they made no 
move to help him. Instead, they sent for the officer on duty 
who, in turn, sent for Dr, Charles T. Alexander, the 
Academy's venerated surgeon. 

Notorious for ferreting out fakers among the cadets, 
Alexander lost little time in declaring Whittaker's plight a 
hoax. The cadet's pulse was too regular, he thought, for an 


unconsdous man, and his eyelids seemed to offer '^slight 
muscular resistance” when Alexander opened them. When 
the Commandant of Cadets, Colonel Henry Lazelle, was ap- 
prised ot Alexander's suspicions, he marched into the room 
and ordered, “Mr. Whittaker, get up, be a man,” while 
Alexander shook the cadet awake and began to interrogate 
him. 

Groggy and limping from a cut on his toe, Whittaker sat 
up and tried to explain the night's events. Near 2 a.m., he said, 
he had been roused by a noise that he mistook for the wind 
shaking his window. Soon thereafter, he was jumped by three 
masked men who grabbed his throat, beat him on the nose 
and temple, and threatened to kill him if he cried out. Forc- 
ing him to the floor, they proceeded to chop off chunks of 
his hair and slice his ears “as we mark hogs down south.” After 
holding up a mirror tor Whittaker to see himself, they broke 
it against liis forehead. 

Near the end, apparently, either an attacker showed some 
remorse or someone else who happened on the victim later 
took pity on him for Whittaker was found with his wounds 
wrapped in a handkerchief and a pillow beneath his head. 
Thereafter, Whittaker, too weak to struggle out of his ropes 
and too frightened to cry out, finally lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. 

Instead of offering Whittaker their sympathy, Alexander 
openly doubted this story, demanding more details, more ex- 
planations. He went away unconvinced. One day later, in a 
report to Superintendent Schofield, he declared that 
Whittaker had faked the entire incident, cutting his own ears 
and feigning unconsciousness. There was no evidence of a 
nosebleed or a blow from a mirror, Alexander wrote, and 
Whittaker should have been able to loosen his bonds with “a 
vigorous kick or two.” Moreover, the note of warning that 
Whittaker had supposedly received the day before his beat- 
ing looked suspiciously like it had been written by Whittaker. 
Based on this evidence, Alexander wrote, Whittaker should 
"be given the choice of resignation, or asking for a court of 
inquiry, or of a court-martial.” 

No other cadets had been interrogated, yet Alexander 
maintained their innocence: "I do not believe it possible that 
three cadets can be found in the corps %vho would so utterly 
falsify as they must have done in the total denial of all knowl- 
edge of the outrage on Cadet Whittaker.” Though he offered 
no motives for Whittaker's self-mutilation, he did add I hat 
the cadets had no reason for such an attack: after all, they had 
been “uniformly tolerant” of Whittaker in the past. 

T o Schofield's surprise, Whittaker demanded a court of 
inquiry, which quickly became national news. The 
public's sympathy seemed to go to Whittaker, but 
Schofield took it upon himself to set the record straight. Be- 
fore the inquiry even began, Schofield told reporters that 
W'hitlaker had lied during questioning, that his writing 
matched that in the note of warning, and that he had prob- 
ably staged the incident to avoid having to take a difficult 
philosophy exam two months later, thereby gaining his com- 
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mission without having to graduate. 

The trial that followed proved similarly biased. With a re- 
luctant West Point professor as his counsel and an audience 
of military wives and other gawkers in attendance, Whittaker 
was quickly tried and found guilty. Though a local bartender 
and milkman had overhead cadets plotting to attack him, 
though some handwriting experts matched the words of 
warning with samples written by other cadets, though 
Whittaker's classmates admitted persecuting him, they were 
never held in suspicion. Instead, Schofield issued a general 
order exonerating the corps of cadets of all “insults and 
indignities” and reward- 
ing their courage during • 
the trial with added privi- ^ 
leges on the forthcoming 
New Year’s Eve. Appar- 
ently the cadets' reputa- 
tion for sneaking off cam- 
pus for drinks at local tav- 
erns did little to shake 
Schofield’s faith in their 
spotless characters. 

Reading over the court of 
inquiry^ transcripts, Marszalek 
could sense the fear that must 
have gripped West Point a 
century earlier. Critics like 
former General lohn Logan 
had long called for West 
Point’s dismantling, describ- 
ing its elite graduates a danger 
to American democracy. The 
Whittaker case seemed to offer these critics an opportunity 
to carry out their threat. In one Senate report, George 
Edmunds ot New England declared that, given recent events 
at West Point, “it should be a matter of serious consideration 
whether such a government institution ought not to be ab- 
solutely abolished.” 

By biasing the court against Whittaker, Schofield may have 
spared West Point a more dangerous scandal, but he com- 
promised his own reputation. The press and government alike 
professed outrage at the revelations of racism at West Point 
and Schofield’s justification of it. That summer, he was re- 
placed by 0.0. Howard, a former head of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, as superintendent of West Point. Complaints about the 
court of inquiry from Senators and other influential citizens, 
meanwhile, convinced President Rutherford B. Hayes to give 
Whittaker a better shot at justice. At the cadet’s request, Hayes 
called for a court-martial, to be held at New York rather than 
West Point and to be judged by an impartial panel. This time, 
the verdict would be just and decisive. 

The choice of Whittaker’s attorneys seemed to bear out this 
promise. In addition to his long-time mentor Richard 
Greener, then dean of Howard University Law School, ex- 
South Carolina governor Daniel Chamberlain would defend 
him. Marszalek calls Chamberlain “one of the most interest- 



ing men in the history of American politics and race rela- 
tions.” A Massachusetts farm boy educated at Phillips 
Andover, Yale, and Harvard Law School, Chamberlain had 
been a fervent abolitionist all his life and an officer in an all- 
black regiment. In South Carolina, he had served on the 
board of trustees that integrated the University of South 
Carolina — where Greener and Whittaker had first met. 
Though Chamberlain proved a skilled attorney during the 
trial, he would later renounce his abolitionist views and em- 
brace white supremacy. 

Originally predicted to last two weeks, the court-martial 

— , of Johnson C. Whittaker 

stretched over more than 
four months, from February 
through June of 1 88 1 . Though 
the story remained sensa- 
tional, the trial itself was often 
unbearably tedious. Because 
the prosecution, under re- 
spected Army lawyer Asa Bird 
Gardiner, had to prove that 
Whittaker had hiked uncon- 
sciousness and forged his 
note of warning, an endless 
string of expert witnesses 
would be called to the stand, 
where they would first blus- 
ter over their credentials, 
then numb the courtroom 
with arcane technical expla- 
nations. Handwriting experts 
testified that the note of 
warning was unmistakably in Whittaker’s hand, that a mi- 
croscope revealed a telltale “nerve tremor” in his writing. One 
expert even claimed that the edges of the note matched those 
of a letter that Whittaker had written to his mother. The de- 
fense, in turn, countered with experts who duly exonerated 
Whittaker, demonstrating inconsistencies between handwrit- 
ing samples and showing that the note was made of different 
paper from the letter to his mother. 

While the court devoted weeks to such testimony, more 
telling witnesses were left unchallenged. While demonstrat- 
ing how Whittaker might have tied himself up, former cadet 
George Burnett blurted out, “The feet were a little closer to 
the rail when 1 tied them,” yet Chamberlain never bothered 
to follow up this slip of the tongue, even though Whittaker 
had suspected Burnett as one of his attackers from the start. 

Alexander was probably the prosecution’s strongest wit- 
ness. Staking his twenty-four years of experience in the Army 
Medical Corps on his testimony, he insisted that Whittaker 
had lost too little blood and received too few blows to knock 
him out. If Whittaker had fainted, Alexander said, he should 
have done so during the attack, not after. 

The defense again countered with its own experts. Five emi- 
nent doctors explained that the symptoms Whittaker dem- 
onstrated at the time of Alexander’s examination actually 
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confirmed that he had fainted. His 
heartbeat* for instance* would have 
sped up had he been faking. Fur- 
thermore* fainting spells after trau- 
matic experiences were fairly 
common* though a doctor like 
Alexander* who had spent most of 
his career inspecting prisons and 
buying medical supplies* might not 
know it. 

Had the court had eyes to see* the 
defense’s most impressive witness 
would have been Whittaker him- 
self. As at the court of inquiry* 
he was composed* confident, 
and well-spoken* even under in- 
tense cross-examination. At one 
point* when Gardiner demanded 
whether* as a candidate for com- 
mission* Whittaker’s duty wasn’t 
“to submit to the threat of death 
rather than submit to such an 
outrage*” the cadet coolly replied* “No sir* because death 
would have ended my candidacy.” 

But no amount of wit and righteous self-assurance could 
overcome the spirit of the age. In his closing arguments* 
Gardiner dismissed Whittaker’s performance as character- 
istic of his race. “Negroes are noted for their ability to sham 
and feign*” he told the court. “‘Playing possum is an 
Africanism that has come to be generally adopted, and the 
colored person is* according to all anthropologists* endowed 
with cunning and the power of mimicry.” As for Whittaker’s 
ostracism at West Point, it was due to “a prejudice which is 
entertained by millions of the inhabitants of this country, a 
race prejudice* which if ever eradicated* will not be wholly 
so until the individuals of the inferior race show themselves 
in every particular the peers of the race* with whom they are 
not upon terms of social harmony.” 

Transcribed in the elegant longhand of the period* 
Gardiner’s closing argument alone is enough to shake one’s 
belief in enlightenment. Here was a man of impeccable edu- 
cation* trained in rhetoric and philosophy* of an eloquence 
that makes today’s politicians sound like hot dog vendors* 
yet his world view was fundamentally warped. Gardiner’s 
words may read like racist vitriol to us now* but at the time 
he must have felt that he was bringing the court back to its 
senses. It was all well and good to go through the motions of 
a fair trial, but this was a black cadet after all* and everyone 
knew blacks were not to be trusted. Once the court recog- 
nized that basic premise, all the rest would follow. Mere sur- 
mise would become logical reasoning, the idea that Whittaker 
could mutilate himself to avoid an exam would suddenly ring 
true. A group of honorable* high-minded men could con- 
demn a man for daring to be persecuted. 

On lime 10, 1881* the court delivered its verdict: Whittaker 
was guilty as charged, dishonorably discharged from the Acad- 


emy, and sentenced to one year 
of hard labor at a penitentiary. 
Though President Chester A. 
Arthur eventually reversed that 
verdict on the strong advice of 
the ludge Advocate General of 
the Army, lohnson Whittaker’s 
dream of an Army commission 
had come to an end. A day after 
being pardoned, Secretary of 
War Robert T. Lincoln* the 
great emancipator’s son* threw 
Whittaker out of West Point 
once and for all for flunking a 
philosophy exam in the weeks 
after his attack. 

L ooking out at us from the 
only picture taken of him 
lat West Point, Whittaker 
is a heartbreaking but baffling 
figure. Leaning back slightly in 
his smart cadet’s uniform* barely suppressing a great grin of 
pride, he looks as if he has found his place in life. Yet the tent 
behind him contains only one bedroll: even on a bivouac* no 
other cadet would share his quarters. In the wake of W.E.B. 
Dubois and Malcolm X, Spike Lee and )esse Jackson* we ex- 
pect vision and fierce independence of black leaders. But 
Whittaker was no leader: he had just lived long enough in the 
white man’s world to think that he belonged there* that his 
color would eventually be forgotten. 

Yet even if Whittaker lacked the mythic stature of a great 
figure, his steady intelligence and determination just as surely 
put the lie to Gardiner’s claims of black inferiority. Picking 
himself up from a situation that would have left others dev- 
astated* Whittaker went on a brief speaking tour to clear his 
name* then settled down to earn a law degree and raise a fam- 
ily in South Carolina. By the time he moved to Oklahoma 
City* hoping that its drier climate would help his son’s 
asthma* he had become a successful teacher. 

Oklahoma was no haven for blacks in those years* as the 
racist attacks that greeted Whittaker’s family showed. Though 
the attacks soon ended (when a local reporter* noticing a 
punchbowl full of ammunition on Whittaker’s kitchen table, 
published a front-page article entitled “Negroes Have Arse- 
nal”), the neighborhood took years to truly accept the black 
fimiily. “A little white girl used to come over to have her hair 
braided,” Whittaker’s granddaughter Cecil Whittaker 
McFadden remembers. “They were very friendly* but it took 
a while.” 

Still, Oklahoma was a vast improvement over South Caro- 
lina. When Whittaker had first begun teaching* South Caro- 
lina had spent about $1.20 on each of its black students per 
year — as opposed to $6.37 for each white student. A little 
more than a decade later* Oklahoma was spending $11.16 on 
every black student and $14.33 on their white counterparts. 
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Oklahoma City’s Frederick Douglass High School, where 
Whittaker taught chemistry for many years before becoming 
assistant principal and then principal, was an all -black school 
in the city’s segregated system. Despite its meager funds, it 
managed to offer its students an education that many white 
schools might have envied. “Being in the metropolitan area, 
it attracted the best black students and the best teachers in 
Oklahoma,” Walter Mason, Douglass’s current principal and 
a 1963 graduate of the 
school, remembers. 

With his ramrod West 
Point bearing and immacu- 
late clothes, his stern class- 
room demeanor and already 
old-fashioned chivalry to- 
ward women, Whittaker was 
respected if not loved at 
Douglass. Walking the 
school grounds, always 
alone, humming to himself 
as he passed groups of stu- 
dents, he had a cloud of 
mystery about him. Yet he 
never told his students 
about his West Point expe- 
rience. 

One student, Ralph Ellison, 
must have instinctively under- 
stood his teacher’s isolation, his unspoken grief. The same drive 
toward acceptance and the desperate strength its failure bred 
would inform Ellison’s Invisible Mmu perhaps the greatest 
novel that has been written about the plight of blacks in 
America. Speaking at West Point decades after graduating from 
I3ouglass High School, Ellison would remind the cadets of his old 
teacher and his ordeal at their Academy. 

Whittaker never even spoke to his fiimily about the court- 
martial, but they knew about it and strived to heal the 
memory. His sons John and Miller joined the army and served 
in World War I, returning with officers' bars on their shoul- 
ders. “They cheated you out of your commission,” they told 
their father, “now the family has two.” Soon thereafter, John 
left Oklahoma for Detroit. Family history has it that he 
packed his bags after coming upon a sign in a city park that 
read “No Dogs Allowed. Whites Only.” While he and his rela- 
tives would go on to take advantage of every opportunity 
society would allow them — counting a university president, 
a Harvard-educated lawyer, and a chief-of-staff at a major 
hospital among them — they missed a chance to witness 
Oklahoma’s own reform. 

In the 1950s, Central I ligh School became Oklahoma City’s 
first integrated school, and in the early 1970s integration 
swept over the rest of the city. According to Assistant Super- 
intendent Vern Moore, he had two choices as a Central High 
School graduate thirty years ago — to become a preacher or a 
teacher. Yet Moore believes Oklahoma was far ahead of other 
states in terms of assigning blacks to administrative positions. To- 


day, Moore works with the first black superintendent in the city’s 
histor)', Betty Mason. Together, they see Oklahoma’s black stu- 
dents competing on a pla)ing field that with corporations and gov- 
ernment actively recruiting minority students is slightly tilted in 
the students’ favor. “Ever>^one is looking for these students now,” 
he says. 

Whittaker never lived to see the bitter climb to West Point level 
out, much less slope down in his people’s favor. He died of bleed- 

' ing ulcers in 1931. Unassuming, 
unremarkable except for his 
I ability to endure, Whittaker had 
managed to become a historic 
figure despite himself. Like a 
courier delivering a message he 
was never allowed to read, he 
continues to reach us across the 
generations. For despite all our 
progress in race relations, his 
story is one about the death of 
good intentions and the failure 
of enlightenment. Whittaker 
grew up in the wake of the Civil 
War much as his great grand- 
children grow up in the wake of 
the civil rights movement: with 
. great hope for the future. Yet his 
story reminds us that prejudice 
i persists, that the court-martial 
of Johnson Whittaker could reoccur, in different trappings, at any 
moment. 1|]J| 

BtirklumI Bilger is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today. 



lohnson Whittaker, was more than six years in the making; it will air 
Februar)’ 27 at 8 p.m. on Showtime. 

Black Heritage Month will be celebrated in many communities across 
Oklahoma during Februar}'; refer to the Entertainment Calendar on page 
63 or call local colleges and libraries for schedules. 

In Oklahoma Cit)\ ewnts planned at the Ralph FMismt Librar}' include 
discussions and lectures February' 7 and February' 9 on ''Blacks in the 
Military.'' Also: artist limmi Etti-Williams will speak on "Africa: the 
Beginning" at the opening of an e.xhibition of his work on display until the 
end of the month; a panel will discuss "Emancipation and the African 
Brain" on February' 19; and Terry' McMillan, author of the novel Waiting 
to Exhale, will talk about her work February' 28. 

The Ralph Ellison Library' is at 2(XX) NE 23rd St. For more information, 
call (405) 424-1437. 
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/ t's m secret Ameriams tend to take theirmusewm for granted, visiting 
once as a chiUi maybe again on a school field tripy and thereafter only if 
the relatives come to town. Ifs the old been there^ seen it^ done it problem. 
Optimistic as it may seem to think anyone cotdd REALLY exhaust a 
museunds permanent charmSy big-name museums nationally have 
nonetheless resorted to blockbuster traveling exhibitions that descend on a 
city with alt the fanfare that River City must have felt when the Musk Man 
came to fown* And with almost the same effect (Tell me most museum 
goers wererdt as dazed as they were dazzled by the Tittankhamen or Catherine the Great exhibitionsf) Closer to homey Oklahoma 
museums have learned that traveling exhibits are good, but maybe smaller is better. At the very leasty they*re easier on everyone's pock- 
etbook — museum and museum-goer. At their best they offer a gem of a museum experience: intimate, edecticy and sans the lines. 
Surprisingly often these daysy they plumb Oklahoma taknty Oklahoma historyy and Oklahoma coUections. With the wind howling 
outside, what better way to escape the cold?^ 


On Exhibit 

The weather's frightful, 
the winter lineup delightful 


JANUARY 1 -FEBRUARY 13 Glass from Ancient Craft to 

Contemporary Art: 1962-1 993 ^ Phil brook Museum of Art* Tulsa, 
(918) 749-794T 

Whai with 1994 being officially “The Year of the American 
Craft,” it seems fitting that Philbrook*s special winter exhibition be 
a definitive look at glass — one of the darlings of the American Craft 
Movement “The show is the first to chronicle the beginnings of the 
contemporary Studio Glass Movement in the 1960s, survey the 
current state of the art, and project the future of the medium,” says 
a museum spokesperson. 

Ambitious? Well, yes. The show explores both the beginning of 
Harvey Liltleton*s ground-breaking work in glass in 1962 at the 
Toledo Museum of Art workshops and the introduction of cutting, 
grinding, sandblasting, and casting in the 1980s that liberaied 
artists from the size restraints of glass-blowing. Ninety-nine 
contemporary objects and drawings by sixty-six artists from the 
United States, Europe, lapan, and Australia are Featured, 
including the glass sculptures of Tulsa artist Kreg 
Kallenberger and several massive pieces from the 1 980s, 

Other draws: a lecture by Dak Chihtdy on the Studio 
Glass Movement ( with illust rat ions and free with museum 
admission) at 2 p.m. February 6 at Phiihrook, 2727 S. 

Rockford; a $W catalog illustrating the worA: of each artist 
at the museum gift shop; and glass goblets hand-crafted by 
American artists, also at the gift shop. Admission: $3 for 
adults; $L50 for senior citizens, students with l.D., and 
groups of ten or more. Children ages twelve or younger are 
free. Hours: Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
10 a.m. to 5 pan.; Thursday, W a.ni. to S p.m.; and 
Sunday, 1-5 p.m. (918) 749-7941. 


it is hard to grasp how many misconceptions itisbuilton. Observes 
Scott Tigert, Red Earth Indian Center curator: “The typical Indian 
warrior in the mid- 1800s was primarily a hunter or farmer who 
supported his family through non-military activities.” 

Did he fight? Yes, but Tigert contends that “the Plains warrior 
focused on the competitive challenge of combat. Even though he 
could acquire recognition for killing and scalping a foe or capturing 
horses and weapons, the act of counting coup by just touching 
one's opponent with a hand, stick, or weapon without drawing 
blood was prized above all others.” (The act meant one had caught 
the enemy's spirit,) 

Other eye openers: displays on women warriors, the spintualitv'^ 
of warriors, and the cottage industry required to keep a warrior in 
leggings, tipi ornaments, shields, and weapons. 
The center is located in the Kirkpatrick Center 
Coinplex, 2100 NE 52nd Street. Hours: weekdays 
9:30 ajn. to 5 pan., Saturday 9 a.m. to 6 p,m.; and 
Sunday noon to 6 p.m. Admission is free with adjnis- 
sion to the Kirkpatrick Center: $6 for adults, $4.50 for 
senior citizerts, $3.50 for children. (405) 427-5228. 



JANUARY 1 -FEBRUARY 28 Aspects 
of the Warrior, Red Earth Indian Center, 
Oklahoma City* (405) 427-5228, 

If one image of the Native Aineri 
can has colored American history 
it has been that of the Indian as 
warrior — complete with war 
paint, tomahawk, and scalp belts. 

It is such a persistent image that 



Scissortails, Wood on the 


JANUARY t-MARCH 6 Oklahoma Collects: The 
Artful Object, Oklahoma City Art Museum at the 
Fairgrounds, Oklahoma City, (405) 946-4477. 

Oklahomans emptied their collections of Zulu and 
Chokuc wood carvings, pre-Columbian ceramics from 
Peru and Ecuador, colonial American silver, and Tiffany 
glassware for an exhibition billed as the first in a series of 
shows of art and collectibles owmed by Oklahomans at the 
museum. 

Two free public e\'ents for would-be collectors are scheduled: Okla- 
homa Cit}' collector jim Meade speaks on “A Collector's View of Antique 
English mtd American Silver" JammT}^20 at 7 p.m.; Februar}^24 at 7 p.m., 
OCAAf enmfor Alyson B. Stanfield moderates a panel discussion on 
"Colleaing, Collections, Collectors. ” 

The museum is located at 31 ! 3 Pershing Botdevard at the state 
^ fairgrounds; hours are Tuesday through Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Sunday 1-5 p.m. Admission is $3.50 for adults, $2.50 for 
senior citizens and children ages rtveh^e to eighteen. Children under 
twelve enter free. (405) 946-4477. 
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Visiting Indians, 
Charles Batiks Wilson. 


that dniws the country's top wiki fowl carvers. Ill is year that collection, 
which has become known as the Wood on tlie Wing Collection, goes 
public for the first time (the OU show is the first stop on a ten -city 
museum tour). 

Museum goers can expect to sec thirteen, life-sixed carvings, 
including mourning doves, a scissor- tailed flycatcher, and the 1987 
winner, Wood I^^jc^csby Phil Gaiatas, which has been called one of the 
most perfectly carved birds ever done, because “a perfect carving 
comes as close to replicating nature as the Almighty will allow and this 
piece comes very close,” 

The museum is located at 1335 Asp Avenue. Hoim are: Tuesday 
through Friday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.y Saturday and Sunday 2-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission is free. (405) 325-471 L 


JANUARY 1 "MARCH 27 Native American Art from the Fred 
E* Brown Collection, OU Museum of Natural History, Norman, 
(405) 325-471 K 

It was a museum curator's dream: a gift of 175 Native American 
paintings, drawings, sculptures, and pottery that included works by 
the likes of Stephen Mopope, Jerome Tiger, Willard Stone, Acee 
Blue Eagle, Benjamin Harjo, Al Momaday, and Tonita Pena as well 
as six rare ledger drawings once belonging to the Pine Ridge Sioux 
missionar}' Emma Matthes. 

A preview of the collection (from OU alumnus Fred E. Brow n 
and his wife, Enid, of New York City) will be on view in Norman in 
the coming months. 

The museum is heated at 1335 Asp Avenue. Hours: Tuesday 
through Friday 10 a.m, to 5 p,nut Saturday and Sunday 2-5 p.m. 
Admission is free. (405) 325-471 L 


JANUARY 1-MAY 31 Magnificent ! freasures: Decorative Arts 
& Furniture, Oklahoma City Art Museum at Nichols Road, (405) 
946-4477, 

Viewing the newly restored and reopened Oklahoma City Art 
Museum at Nichols Road alone would be like touring a decorative 
arts exhibition, but the impression becomes educational with the 
space given over to an exhibition of decorative arts and furnilure — 
primarily pieces from the 1 8th and 19th century’ — ^including Louis 
XV[ side chairs, a Napoleon III center table, and European urns and 
pitchers. (Pieces are from both the museum's permanent collection 
as well as the Burbridge Foundation,) 

The museum is located at 7316 Nichols Road m an historic ImikT 
ing listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Hours are 1-4 p.m. Saturday and 
Sunday. Admission is $3.50 foradultSy $2.50 for | 
sfudefits and senior citizens^ free for children | 

ages twelve a nd yo u i iger. ( 405 ) 946 -4477. « 

s 

JANUARY 9-FEBRUARY 20 Wood on | 
the Wing, OU Museum of Natural History, I 
Norman, (405) 325-4711. 

For fifteen years Phillips Petroleum of 
Bartlesville has been collecting the Best in the 
Gulf South winner from the annual Louisiana 
Wildfowl Carvers Festival, an art competition 


JANUARY 16-FEBRUARY 20 A Shadow Born of Earth: New 
Photography in Mexico and Contemporary Mexican Photography, 
Fred Jones ]r. Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272, 

The U.S. art world may waver on whether or not photography is 
a legitimate art form, but not Mexico— photography has had a 
prominent role in Mexican art since the turn of the century. And 
this is a rare opportunity to see a significant body of Mexican 
photography under one roof. 

A Shadow Born of Earth: New Photography in Mexico is the first 
comprehensive survey of the work of the newest generation of 
Mexican photographers to be presented in the U.S. Curated by 
Elizabeth Ferrer, an independent curator and critic specializing in 
Latin American art and photography, the exhibition features 
seventy-seven recent works by sixteen contemporary Mexican pho- 
tographers, many of them under the age of forty (among them 
Laura Cohen, Pablo Ortiz Monastcrio, Eugenia Varga.s). 

Contemporary Mexican Photography, organized by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, on the other hand, includes ninety 
works by thirty- five Mexican photographers spanning three gen- 
erations, including big-name pioneer photographers such as 
Manuel Alvarez Bravo, Ignacio Lopez, and Pedro Meyer. 

A public reception will be hosted fanuary 16 from 3-5 p.m. The museum 
is located at 410 W Boyd Street; hours are 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Tuesday^ 
Wednesdayt and Friday; 10a.m. to9p.m. Thursday; and 1-4:30 p.m. Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Admission is free. (405) 325-3272. 


JANUARY 16-MARCH 20 Charles Banks Wilson Litho- 
graphs, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941, 

Oklahoma's artist laureate Charles Banks Wilson made his 
first print while a student at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1938, 
over the last half century he has used lithography to capture the culture 
of Oklahomans many Indian tribes. This exhibition revolves around 
eighteen of his lithographs that portray Native Americans in traditional 
dress: an Osage dancer, a Comanche girl, a Plains 
eagle dancer. *'These subjects weren't history when 1 
drew them,” Wilson acknowledges, “but they are 
now.” 

The museum is located at 2727 S. Rockford 
Road, one block east of Peoria Avemie at 27th 
Place. Hours are 10 n.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesdayt 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; 10 a.m. ioS 
pjn. Thursday, 1-5 pan. Sunday. Admission is 
$3 for adults; $L50 for students wii/i /.D., senior 
citizens, ami groups of ten or more; and free for 
children ages twelve and younger. (9 IS) 749- 
7941. 


Paul Siede*s Frosted Radio Light: 
Spiral Series, Glass from Ancient Craft. 
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Oklahoma: 

A Traveler’s View 


Oklahoma Today’s 1994 Scenic Calendar 


The first travelers in Oklahoma floated down rivers and 
followed in the tracks of buffalo, Oklahoma Today's 1994 
full-color calendar, with its stunning photography, 
combined with excerpts from early travel journals and 
botanical drawings, takes you back to those early 
expeditions* 


$8,95 + Shipping and Tax, 


2 New Sweats 

Wear your state pride where everyone can see it 
with two colorful new sweatshirts from Oklahoma 
Today. Our Buffalo shirt features a stylish portrait 
of the majestic beast along with some interesting 
historical facts. Our Oklahoma shirt features an 
impressionistic view of the Wichita Mountains, 
Both designs are printed on heavy duty 90/10 
cotton -poly white sweatshirts and are available in 
S, M, L, XL and XXL sizes. 

$25 + Shipping and Tax 





Indian Country Poster 

An original watercolor print of Oklahoma's Indian Country, circa 
1865. Shows archaeological sites, old towns, missions, agencies, 
schools, battlefields, forts, camps, and cemeteries. 

Framed in natural wood and matted as shown: $95; unframed: $i 0. 
Limited edition of 150 signed and numbered by artist; $135 framed, 

$50 unframed. 

Printed on high-quality linen paper. 


To order your Oklahoma Today gifts, please use the insert envelope at the back of the 
magazine. Credit-card phone orders accepted by calling (405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793, 



Dining Guide 


Warren Place at 6 1 si and Yale, our restaurant 
serves blackened tenderloin, rotisserie duck, 
shrimp and scallops, an incredible appetizer 
sampler buffet and a tempting array of desserts. 
M-Sa, 1 1 a.m. - 2 p.m.. 4-11 p.m. I>,D, $$$. AE/ 
C:B/DC/nS/MCA'. 

Central 


EL RENO 


Cherokee Restaurant 15 miles west of El 
Reno on 1-40, exit 108, 405-884-2508. Cherokee 
is a family-owned restaurant known locally as the 
“watering hole" of western Oklahoma. We scr\ e 
tourists as well as home folk our famous “Buffalo 
Burger" with hand-breaded onion rings. We 
feature a daily home-cooked luncheon special 
and in the evening we ser\e up our “.Sirloin 
Stampede” dinner family style and suggest a 
piece of our delicious homemade pie to top it off! 
.Su-.Sa, Open 24 hours. B.L.I), $$. OC/MCA’. 


ENID 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B 

Breakfast 

$$ 

Moderate ($fi-$l2/person) 

DC 

Diners Club 

BR Brunch 

$S$ 

Expensive (over $l2/pcrs<m) 

NIC 

MasteKIard 

L 

Lunch 

AE 

American Express 

\ 

Visa 

D 

Dinner 

CB 

Carte Blanche 

DS 

Discover 


$ Inexpensive (under $6/person) 


'Phis is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, not editorial reviews by Oklahoma Today. 
The directory lists restaurants from across the state: cxcrything frr)m barbecue joints ir> steak 
houses. Eor your convenience, they have been divided into three regions: western, central and 
eastern Oklahoma, with cities and restaurants in alphabetical order. 


Eastern 


ANTLERS 


I ligh Street Pizza 216 N. High, 405/298-551 1. 
Wonderful food made from scratch right here in 
the restaurant: pi/./.a, pasta, salad bar, sand- 
wiches, whole wheat bread, soups, cheesecake 
and weekly s|>ccials. We have been in business 

I I years and have a large rcdw<Mid deck for open- 
air dining. Erom the Indian Nation Turnpike 
exit Antlers and go 2 blocks north of the 
stoplight. M - Th 1 1 a.m. - 9 p.m. l-'-.Sa 1 1 a.m. - 
1 1 p.m. .Su - 9 p.m. L,l), $/$$, no credit cards 
accepted. 


CLAREMORE 


ilammett House 1616 W. Will Rogers. 918/.H1- 
73.H. .\ northeastern Oklahoma landmark, we 
offer fine f<M>d expertly sers'ed in a restful 
atmosphere w ith plenty of Southwestern-style 
hospitality. We have homemade soup each day 
and make all our rolls, breads and salad dressings. 
Our pics arc made fresh daily in our bakery. 
Home of “pamper fried” chicken, great steaks, 
lamb and turkey fries. Located next to the Will 
Rogers .Memorial. 'I‘-Su 1 1 a.m. - 9 p.m. L.l). $$, 

ae/cb/dc/ds/mc:a . 


EUFAULA 


Colours .SH-.50 in Fountainhead State Park on 
the shores of Lake Eiifaula, 918/689-9173. K 
memorable dining experience, great food, relaxed 
atmosphere and an unbelievable view of Lake 
Kufaula. The h riday Night .Seafood Buffet is a 
sumptuous Fountainhead tradition featuring crab 
legs, pcel-n-cat shrimp, frog legs, catfish, 
scallops, fried shrimp, a 50-item salad bar and 
more. On Sundays you can enjoy FountainheadN 
.Spectacular Sunday Buffet, an “all-y<m-can-eai" 


full meal buffet for the whole family. Su-Th 7 
a.m. - 9 p.m.. F-.Sa, 7 a.m. - 10 p.m. B,L,1), $$, 

ak/c:b/I)c/I)s/m(;a'. 


MCALESTER 


Trolley’s Restaurant A Rar 21 E. Monroe, 
918/423-2446. 'Frolley’s .Steak and Seafood 
Restaurant is famous for Cajun-style cooking and 
is located in an IK‘/f> building next to the 
Oklahoma 'Frolley C.'ar Museum. All breads, 
sauces, dressings and desserts are homemade 
front old New Orleans recipes. .Southeastern 
Oklahoma's oldest steak and seafood restaurant, 
it is 'Frollcy's pledge to bring you quality food 
and service at its best in a relaxed and iini(|ue 
atmosphere. 'Frollev's is dedicated to fine 
dining. Su-.Sa 5 p.m.-?, I), $$, AE/CB/DC/D.S/ 
MCA’. 


TULSA 


Avalon Stcakhousc 6304 S. 57 West Ave.. 918/ 
446-9917. .Steaks have been our specialty since 
1965. Sizzling and succulent steaks are grilled 
before your eyes. Our menu also includes 
seafmid, lobster tails, pork and chicken. Our 
atmosphere is casual with u casual dress code. 

We arc a niche in time, a 'Fulsa tradition at its 
best. 'F-'I'h, 5 - 10:.R) p.m.; F-Sa, 5 p.m. - 12:30 
a.m. O, $$/$$$, AE/1X:/1).S/MCA*. 

.lamil's 2833 E. 5 1st, 918/742-9097. Established 
in 1945, we feature thick hickory-grilled steaks, 
large lobster tails and Lebanese hors d'oeuvres. 
Dress is casual. .Su-.Sa, 5 p.m. - 12:15 a.m. I), $$, 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MCA’. 

Warren Duck f.'lub 61 10 S. Yale. 918/495-1000. 
'Fhc Warren Duck (Mub has been awarded 
Oklahoma's only 4 Diamond restaurant rating by 
AAA. Located in the Doubletree Hotel at 


(jarfield (Jrill 2101 W. Owen K. Carriott Rd., 
40.S/2.H- 1 03 1. Serving Enid since 1971. We are 
a casual, family-atmosphere, full-service 
restaurant dedicated to (piality food and service. 
We offer a full menu including great hamburgers, 
sandwiches, salads, pasta, steaks and Mexican 
favorites, ('.atcring services are also available. 
Easy travel access on L.S-412. Su-.Sa, 1 1 a.m. - 10 
p.m. L,D.$/$$. AE/MC:A'. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


(jratcful Bean (^afe N. Walker & 10th .St., 40.5/ 
2.36-3.503. Located in the historic Kaiser’s Ice 
C^ream Parlour building, the (irateful Bean Cafe 
serves primarily organic vegetarian and bean 
dishes and chicken for meat lovers. We have live 
music Friday and .Saturday nights until midnight 
and poetry’ readings on 'Fhursday evenings. 
Desserts include famous Kaiser’s ice cream 
(made continuously since 1910). 'Fhc cafe is 
operated by the Oklahoma Bean Project. Inc., a 
non-profit corporation. M-'Fh 1 1 a.m. - 8 p.m, F 
1 1 a.m. - midnight. Sa 5 p.m. - midnight. L,D, $/ 
$$, DS/MCA'. 


STILLWATER 


Hobo’s Mexican Restaurante V Oanlina .5020 
W. 6ih (SI 1-51 ). 40.5/372-9.353. Bobo's was into 
.Southwest long before .Southw'est was “in." 
Elegant impeccable service and the most 
delicious .Santa Fc, Chihuahua, .Sonora, Tex-Mex 
style Mexican food and margaritas east of New' 
Mexico. 'Fhree-foot-thick adobe wails, hand- 
painted tiles, intricate w rought-iron chandeliers 
and hand-carved woodwork from Mexico tell why 
this “granddaddy of .Stillw ater Mexican 
restaurants" has an international reputation. .Su- 
W 10:30 a.m. - 10 p.m., Fh 10:30 a.m. - 1 1 p.m., 
F-.Sa 10:.30 a.m. - midnight. BR (.Sa-Su), L,D, $$, 
AE/DS/MCA'. 


Western 

ERICK 


Cal’s Country Cooking 1-40 exit 7, 405/526- 
32.39. Cal’s has had the same chefs since 1946. 
'Fhird-gencraiion Rogers family chefs now’ 
operate this popular restaurant. Wc feature old- 
time country ccuiking including homemadc-from- 
scratch bread, cinnamon rolls, pics, cakes, real 
country breakfasts, plate lunches, sandwiches, 
dinners and a large salad bar. Su-.Sa, 6 a.m.-9 p.m. 
B,L,D, $, no credit cards accepted. 
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MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

JANUARY 

1-31 Creative Craft Competition, Plains 
Indians and Pioneers Museum, 

Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
I -Feb. 13 Glass from Ancient Craft to 
Contemporary Art: i 962-1 992 and 
Beyond, Philbmok Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918)749-7941 

I- Feb. 20 The Figure Within, OKC Art 
Museum at the Fairgrounds , OKC, (405) 
946-4477 

I -Feb. 28 Joan Marron and Gary Hale, 
Dodson Galleries, OKC, (405) 840-7787 
l-Feb. 28 Aspects of the Warrior, Red Earth 
Center, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427-5228 

1 -March 6 Oklahoma Collects: ITie Artful 
Object, OKC Art Museum at the Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 946-4477 
1 -March 27 Native American Art horn the 
Fred E Brown Collection, OK Museum of 
Natural History, Nomian, (405) 325-471 1 
4-Feb, 2 In Pursuit of GeronimOj Museum of 
the Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 581-3460 
7- Feb. ] 3 Pamela Husky: Tapestry and 


KEEPING THE 
DREAM ALiyE 
Commemorating 
Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 


JANUARY 12-17 


Painting with Fiber, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

9- Feb. 20 Wood on the Wing, OK Museum 
of Natural History, Norman, (405) 325- 
47H 

10- Feb. 2 OK Artists Invitational, Gardiner 
Art Gallery, Stillwater, (405) 744-9086 

10- Feb. 4 Serigraphs and Photographs by 
Steven Brown, Ada, (405) 332-8000, cxi. 
355 

10- May 31 Torn Paper Prints by Leon Polk 
Smith, East Central Univ., Ada, (405) 332- 
8000, ext. 355 

16- Feb. 20 A Shadow Born of Earth, New 
Photography in Mexico, Fred Jones Jr. 
Mu.seum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 

16- March 20 Charles Banks Wilson 
Lithographs, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918)749-7941 

16- June 19 Artistry in Arms: The Guns of 
Smith & Wesson, 1850-1941, Gilcreasc 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

1 7- Feb. 4 Through One Painter's Eyes, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

23-Fcb. 20 OK Indian Art Competition and 
Exhibition, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 


23-March 23 [jeonard Riddles Retrospective, 
Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

30- Feb, 27 Chajiipions, OKC lnt1 Photogra- 
phy Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick Center, 
(405) 424-4055 

FEBRUARY 

1-28 Northwestern Artbts Assoc, from the 
1920s, Plains hidiajis and Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 


T he lanuary 17 route for the Tulsa 
parade honoring civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King, Jr., has a fitting 
climax: it ends on Greenwood Avenue, 
once a thriving business center known 
as America's Black Wail Street.” A 
race riot, the largest in U.S. histor>% 
wiped out most of the businesses in the 
area in 1921, but buildings in the 
business district have recently been 
renovated. Ilie parade, with the theme 
“The Dream: Unity out of Diversity,” is 
part of a five-day celebration of King's 
life that will include choral perfor- 
mances, community breakfasts, and 
workshops on subjects including 
racism, multi-culturalism, and drug 
and gang awareness. On January 16th, 
a candlelight procession (bring your 
own flashlight) makes its way across 
north Tulsa from 8th and Denver to 
the First Christian Church at 1 0th and 
Boulder. 

The Sunday candlelight procession 
begins at 6 p.m. (parking is available in 
the church parking lot; vans will carry 
marchers to 8th and Denver). 

Monday's parade begins at 
Cincinnati and Pine at 1 1 a mi. That 
evening, Tulsa businessman and author 
Clifton Taulbert will speak at Sharp 
Chapel at Tulsa University. Most 
events are free. To register for 
workshops, call Jackie Terry at (918) 
481-1205. For information about other 
events, call Tulsa Metropolitan 
Ministryat (918) 582-3147. 

—BP 
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CALENDAR 


5- March 18 Cimarron Women Artists, 

Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

6- March 2 Marty Avrett and Richard Bivins, 
Gardiner Art Gallery, Stillwater, (405) 744- 
9086 

1 1 -April 17 Beyond the Prison Gate: The Fort 
Marion Experience, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsit, (918) 596-2700 

16-March 12 B.J. Smith Paintings, Ada, (405) 
332-8000, ext. 355 

16-March 31 Robert Maker Retrospective, 
OKC Art Museum, OKC, (405) 232-1787 

18-March 20 Ceramics by Eddie Dominguez, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 360- 
1067 

25-April 3 Paintings by Linda Robertson and 
Pottery by Paul Sweeny, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

28-March 18 The Way Things Look: 
Drawings by Tulsa Architects, Philbrcx)k 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 


DRAMA 

JANUARY 


8 The Jungle Book Studio 1, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsii, (918) 596-71 1 1 
14, 15 TheUon in Winter, Stage Door 
Theatrical Company. S(K)ner Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 364- 1 596 
14-22 Lettice & Lovage, Ponca Playhouse, 
Ponca City, (800) 475-4400 
14-Feb. 5 Veronica's Room, Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 
18-20 City of Angels, Chapman Music Hall, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

2 1 Albert Einstein: The Practical Bohemian, 
Performing Arts ('enter, Tulsii, (918) 596- 
7111 


2 1 -29 A Little Night Music, Ciaslight Lheatre, 


BASKETBALL 

OSU 

JAN. 4 

PRAIRIE 
VIEW A&M 

JAN. 10 

W. TEXAS 
A8rM 

JAN. 22 

MISSOURI 

FEB. 2 

K-STATE 

FEB. 5 

IOWA 

STATE 

FEB. 7 

OKLA- 

HOMA 

FEB. 16 

KANSAS 

FEB. 19 

NEBRASKA 

OU 

JAN. 5 

BAYLOR 

JAN. 8 

0-STATE 

JAN. 26 

K-STATE 

FEB. 2 

SMU 

FEB. 5 

MISSOURI 

FEB. 12 

COLORADO 

FEB. 14 

NEBRASKA 

FEB. 23 

IOWA 

STATE 


Enid, (405) 234-2307 
2 1 -30 The Glass Menag- 
erie, Theatre Tulsa, 
Performing Arts Center, 
Tuki, (800) 364-71 1 1 
28- Feb. 5 Metamorphosis, 
Stone Soup Theater 
Company, S<Kiner Theatre, 
Nomian, (405) 321-9600 

FEBRUARY 

4 The Knife Thrower's 
Assistant, Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

4-March 5 My Three 
Angels, Pollard Theatre, 
(mthrie, (405) 282-2800 

10- 12 Our Town, Theatre 
Complex, Durant, (405) 
924-0121, ext. 2442 

11- 13 Dancing at 
Lughnasa, Ruppell jones 
Theater, Norman, (405) 
325-4101 



An Affair of the Heart: A Shopper’s Eden 

FEBRUARY 11-13 

W hatever else there is to say about the semi-annual Affair of the Heart arts, 

antiques, and crafts fair in Oklahoma City, this must be said first: It is huge. In 
ten years, it has grown from a modest one-day show to a three-day shopaholic’s dream 
that crams seven buildings on the state ftiirgrounds with a thousand booths. 

So devoted are the fair’s 70,000 or so attendees that in Moore, a bedroom commu- 
nity just south of Oklahoma City, the public schotd system hires more substitute 
teachers on the Friday when the crafts festival is in town than on any other school day, 
reports Gayle Bowling-Chambers, one of the fair’s eight organizers. 

Rustic-themed home accessories and furniture predominate, along with lacy 
Victoriana and Southwcstern-styled clothing and jewelry, but you’ll also find antique 
jewelry, books, food, potpourri, and in the late-winter show, heart-shaped gifts galore. 
Cx)ntributors, whose wares must undergo a jury’s scrutiny, come from thirty-five 
different states, including Alaska and Canada. A full sixty-five percent are Oklaho- 
mans. Bowling-C'hambers credits the success of the fair with the decision of the eight 
partners (all of whom are still in the picture) to follow the Golden Rule: they treat 
contributors like family, catering their lunches and generally fussing over them, and 
they invest a good portion of their profits back into the fair itself. 

Even at a thousand-plus booths, the fair still has a waiting list; craftspersons 
sometimes wait eighteen months to get in, even after they have been approved. The 
bottom line, says Bowling-Chambers: when Affair of the Heart opens its doors, “It’s all 
right there. You can shop and shop and shop.” 

The fair will be February 1 1-13 at the state fairgrounds, 1 0th Street and I-44. Hours 
are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Friday and Saturday, 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday. The $4.00 
admission is for all buildings all three days. (405) 632-2652. — BP 


1 1 -20 Social Security, Sapulpa Community 
Theatre, Sapulpa, (9 1 8) 227-2169 
14-20 Damn Yankees, Ardmore Little 
I'heatre, (joddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 
223-1327 

17-20 Marvin's Room, OSU Lheatre, 
Stillwater, (405) 744-6094 
18, 19 A Thousand Cranes, OCU Children’s 
rheatre, Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OKC, 


(405)521-5121 

1 8-26 Taming of the Shrew, Judd Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 425-5540 
18-26 Eastern Standard, OU School of 
Drama, Norman, (405) 325-4101 
1 8-27 Charley's A unt. Theatre T ulsa. 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (800) 364- 
7111 

18-March 19 'night. Mother, Pollard Theatre- 
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Stage II, Guthrie, (405) 282^2800 

23 - March 19 Co Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKQ (405) 235-0571 

24- 26 j4rfjdjo^:e; (Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

24- March 4 / Hate Hamlet^ Sltawnee little 
TheiUre, Shawnee, (405) 275-2805 

25, 26 Sooner Tfieatre FoHies^ Morman, (405) 
32l-96(K) 

25- 27 Guys and Dolls, Southwest Playhouse, 
Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

25-27 Godspelh Lawton Ci>mm unity Theatre, 
Lnvton, (405) 355-1603 


MUSIC & DANCE 

JANUARY 

6 Taylorsville Gospel Opry, Taylorsville, 
(405)624-1389 

8 Tulsa Philharmonic Pops Concert, 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

13-15 Western Hills Bluegrass Festival, 
Sequoyah State Park, Wagoner, (918) 273- 
8578 

14 Tulsa Philharmonic, Great Composers 
Concert, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

1 5 OKC Philharmonic Orchestra, Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

19 Russian State Chorus, Community 
Center, BartJes\illc, (918) 337-2787 


20 The American Chamber Players, 
Seretean Center, Stillwater, (405) 744- 
7509 

21, 22 The Smothers Brothers, Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, (405) 842- 
5387 

22 Bravo Bartlesville, Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

22, 23 Tulsa Philharmonic Masterworks 
Concerts, Performing Arts Center, 

Tuba, (918) 747-7445 

29 Tulsa Philharmonic Pops Concert with 
The King's Singers, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918)747-7445 

31 Johnny Cash, Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

FEBRUARY 

5 OKC Philharmonic with guitarist 
Manuel Barrueco, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405)842-5387 

5, 6 Tulsa Philharmonic Masterworks 
Concerts, Performing Arts Center, 

Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

10 Radio Days, Seretean Center, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-7509 

1 1 Tulsa Philharmonic Great Composers 
Concert, Holland Hall, Tuba, (918) 
747-7445 

11-13 Agoth Who Cares? and Four Last 
SongSy Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 848 8637 


Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE • SERVICES • BUSINESS • ETC 


BED AND BREAKFAST 


8ED AND BREAKFAST 
OF TAHLEQUAH 

1 940 vintage upstairs garage 
apartment. Double antique oak bed, 
single sleeper sofa. 

215 W. Moigan a Tahlequah, OK 74464 
Mary Geasland, (918) 456-1309. 


CANDY 


AUNT BILL'S Famous Brown Candy, 
an Oklahoma tradition for generations. 
$12.99 plus shipping and tax. To 
order, call T800-777-1793. 


COFFEE MUGS 


FRANKOMA POTTERY MUGS, 

featuring the Oklahoma flag emblem, 
Four colors: Navy, Teal, Forest 
Green, and Bone. $8.95 plus 
shipping and tax. To order, call 
1-800-777-1793. 


GtFTS 


IRON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W, Shawnee 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
catalog $3. 


WANTED - 200 ARTISANS 


SACHEM'S, a year round, indoor 
trade-show place, is looking for the 
most talented Native Americans in 
the country. Monthly display areas 
vary from a V x 1 ' for $5.00, 5' x 5' 
wall space $20,00 and up. For more 
information contact Cherylanne at 
SACHEM’S, 30 South Broad Street 
Milford, CT 06460 (203) 878-8898. 


Oklahoma Today 

Classified Advertising Rates 

$2.75 per word for one issue 
S2.50 per word/ihree issues 
$2,00 per word/six issues 

irhi^nc: nmtihcrN itnd hyphcniiicd muni as twn 

To |>l£icc yuurddJiNincti, send your payms^n! und 
Copy uUhe ad ytiu wish to run — sped Tying the issues 
in which ynw w;ml the nd £o uppeur — lo; 

Oklahoma Today Classifieds 
P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (40S) 521-2496 / (8t)0) 777-1793 
Fax: (4051 S21-3992 


A Paser is Only as Good 
as the Company Behind It 

Pace 

“Plus 

'wSAT GOLD 

Our name says it alL 

Oklahoma City Tulsa 

4000 N, Classen, Ste. 1 05N 1 0222 E. 41 st St. 

405-521-8688 918-665-6700 
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CALENDAR 



MAGIC 

TIME 

FEBRUARY 

16 

if I Oklahoma. 


F ormer Los Angeles Laker and 
future NBA Hall of Famer Magic 
fohnson and his team the Legends will 
take on the Oklahoma City Cavalry in 
an exhibition game on February 16 at 
the Myriad. Other Legends players: 
Reggie Theus, the two-time NBA All- 
Star who played with the Chicago Bui Is > 
and Lester Conner, Keith Johnson> 
lohn Long, lose Slaughter, Dion 
Brown, March ell Henry, Earl Cu reton, 
and Jack Haley. (405) 232-^3865. 


11-13 Romeo and [ulieU Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 749- 
6006 


12 Burning Feet Dance> Simmoas Onter 
Theatre, Duncan, (405) 252-4160 
12 Children's Show, Prairie Dance Theatre, 


BASKETBALL 


OKC CAVALRY 

JAN. 2 TRt-CITV 
JAN, 13 OMAHA 
JAN, 16 HARTFORD 
JAN. 29 ROCHESTER 
JAN. 3t YAKIMA 

FEB. 2 RAPID CITY 
FEB. 4 COLUMBUS 
FEB. 5 QUAD OTY 
FEB. 8 TRUCITY 
FEB. 10 YAKIMA 
FEB. 12 ROCKFORD 
FEB. 16 MAGIC'S 
lEGENDS 

FEB. 19 FT WAYNE 
FEB. 20 LA CROSSE 
FEB. 22 SIOUX FALLS 


Kirkpatrick Center Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 478-4132 
13 Music from the Heart, 
Tulsa Philharmonic, Union 
High School Auditorium, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

15 Ponca City Civic 
Orchestra, Ponca City, 
(8fX)) 475-4400 

16 George Winston with 
the OKC Philharmonic, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

18-19 Broadway Gala 
Evening, OKC Philhar- 
monic, Civic Center, OKC, 
(403) 842-5387 
19 Hungarian Virtuosi 
Orchestra, Hutchins 


Memorial Auditoriimi, Ponca City, (800) 


475-4400 


20 Souier/jing’s fishy nt Camp Wiganishie, 
OKC Philharmonic, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 842-5387 

20 AM AN Dance Company, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
24-27 The Tale^ ofHoffmatith UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2980 
26, March 5, 5 Rjgoie/fu, Tulsa Opera, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 587- 


4811 


INDIAN EVENTS 

JANUARY 

DFeb. 15 Full Circle Fjthibit: Oscar 
lacobson's Native American Art from 
1920s- 1950s, Jacobson House, Norman, 
(405) 366-1667 

5, 6 Red Earth Native American Fair, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

18 Indian Art Festival, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918)583^2253 

FEBRUARY 

4-11 Native American Film Festival, jacobson 
House, Norman, (405) 366-1667 

27-Sept. 25 OK Native American Painters, 
Philbrtjok Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

JANUARY 

14-16 Oklahoma-Texas Shootout Rodeo, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 
20-23 International Finals Rodeo, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC, (405) 236-5000 
29-Dec. 1 1 Horse Racing, Blue Ribbon 
Downs, Sallisaw, (918) 775-7771 

FEBRUARY 

4. 5 Bullnanza, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (800) 
234-3393 

4. 6 Longhorn Championship Rodeo, Tulsa, 
(918) 584-2000 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

FEBRUARY 

11-13 An Affair of the Heart, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 632-2652 
12, 13 Chocolate Festival, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
18, 19 Winter Tales Storytelling Festival 
Stage Center, OKC, (405) 236-1426 
23 Engineering Fair, Omniplex, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC (405) 427-5461 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

JANUARY 

7- 9 Bald Eagle Tours, Arcadia lake, Edmond, 

(405) 521-4616 

8- 22 Eagle Watch Tours, Sequoyah State 

Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2108 

9. 16 Muzzle Loading Rifle Workshop, f. M. 
Davis Gun Museum, Claremore, (918) 
341-5707 

1 5 Bald Eagle Tour, Little River State Park, 
Nomian, (405) 521-4616 
12-17 Martin Luther King, Jr. Celebration, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-3147 

15. 16 Frontier Battalion Civil War Reenact- 


ment, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-2669 
22,23-Feb. 12,13 Eagle Watch, Quartz 
Mountain State Park, (405) 563-2424 
29 Pass It On! Storytelling Workshop and 
Performance, First Nai1 Bank Community'^ 
Room, Ardmore, (405) 226-0285 

FEBRUARY 


4-6 Tulsa Women's Show, Expo Square, Tuki, 
mm 225-4342 


HOCKEY 


11-13 Battle of 
Middle Boggy 
Reenactment, 
Atoka, (405)521- 
2491 

12 Toy Tractor Show, 
Faiip'ounds 
Chickasha, (405) 
224-5116 

14 Black Histoty 
Month, Carl Albert 
State College, 
Poteau,(918)647- 
1373 

16 Magic Johnson's 
Legends vs OKC 
Cavalry, Myriad, 
OKC, (405) 297- 
30(X) 

19 Oyster Fry, 
Frederick, (405) 
335-2126 

19-20 Classic Car 
Show and 
Auction, State 
Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948- 
6704 

26 World 


OKC BLAZER! 

IAN. 1 

WICHITA 

IAN. 4 

MEMPHIS 

IAN. 14 

DALLAS 

IAN. 15 

TULSA 

IAN. 21 

MEMPHIS 

JAN. 22 

FT WORTH 

JAN. 23 

TULSA 

JAN. 29 

WICHITA 

FEB. 1 

DALLAS 

FEB. 3 

WICHITA 

FEB. 9 

TULSA 

FEB. 11 

DALLAS 

FEB. 13 

DALLAS 

FEB. 17 

MEMPHIS 

FEB. ie 

TULSA 

TULSA OILER! 

JAN. 7 

WICHITA 

JAN. 18 

MEMPHIS 

JAN. 21 

FT WORTH 

JAN. 22 

WICHITA 

JAN. 25 

OKC 

FEB. 11 

WICHITA 

FEB. 13 

FT WORTH 

FEB. 19 

OKC 

FEB. 20 

DALLAS 

FEB. 23 

FT WORTH 


Championship 

Hog Calling Contest, Weatherford, (405) 
772-3301 

26-27 Mexican War Camp Living History, 
Fort Gibson, (918) 478-2669 
26-27 Friends of the Metropolitan Library 
Book Sale 1994, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 235-0571 

26-27 Holland Hall Book and Art Fair, 
HoEand Hall School, Tulsa, (9 18) 481-1 1 11 


Dates ami times can change without notice, 
please amfinn before attending any evetU. 

The Calendar is a free events listing service, 
published on a spacc-aviiilobic bask lb be 
considered, please mail a concise notice of die 
c\em (a separate piige for eadi ev^eiil), iiiduding 
the date, rime, pbee, and a contact telephone 
number: it should arrive at Okiahonui Tevirtyby 
the first of the month, three cakndar months prior 
to publication: Le., May- June 1994 events must be 
received by Fdimary 1. Send to “Emertainment 
Calendar,” Okiahonm Totlay, RO. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152, or fax: (405) 521 - 
3992. Questions? OiU (81X)) 777-1793; we cannot, 
howev'er, take listings over the phone. 
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Recently, the Statue of Liberty repre- 
sented more than just freedom. Due to 
cracks and corrosion in the iron pipes run- 
ning beneath her, she stood for a towering 
repair cost. But by using an innovation 
called Driscopipe* created by Phillips 
Petroleum, replacing the existing pipes 
was unnecessary. And a job estimated at 


$17 million was reduced to $600,000. 

You see, while the Statue of Liberty 
stands for the promise of a better way 
of life, ideas like Driscopipe help that 
dream come true by letting commu- 
nities put their money to better use. To 
us, that’s what it means to be 42H& 
The Performance Company 


She’s made of iron, steel aid copper. 
We sa\(gd her m illio ns because she isn’t 

made of money 







pi/amss 


Deliveis Giealer 
.Efficiency! 

4 WAYS: 


\ Cost efficiency. 



Fuel Efficiency. 



PIKEPASS tolls are cheaper than 
cash tolls! Just pre-pay your tolls 
($40 minimum) 
and tolls are 
deducted as 
you travel the 
turnpikes! 


Save fuel \Afith every PIKEPASS 
trip! No wasting gas to stop or 
wait in line to pay tolls. In fact, the 
Oklahoma Motor 
Carriers Association 
estimates drivers 
save up to 254 with 
each avoided stop! 



TIME EFFICIENCY. 



BUSINESS Efficiency. 


No more stopping or waiting in 
line to pay tolls saves time! if you 
travel for business, you'll never 
waste time keeping track of toll 
receipts. PIKEPASS provides 
monthly itemized records of all 
your transactions. 


PIKEPASS will save an estimated 
$8.6 million in its first five years. 
The savings are simple: An 
attend^ cash lane costs 
$ 1 79,000 per year to operate, 
while a PIKEPASS lane costs 91% 
less, only $ 1 5,800 a year! 


OKLAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 

To find out more, call 1-800-745-3727 or stop by tfie PIKEPASS Center at the Turner Turnpike entrance! 


